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Industrial and Railroad Stocks 


XPERIENCE during recent years, and especially 

during recent weeks when stock market prices 
have fluctuated so violently, has shown that prices of 
railway stocks are much more stable than those of in- 
dustrial stocks. The profits, real or on paper, made by 
investing in railroad stocks have been much less than 
those made by investing in industrial stocks; but the 
losses incurred by the owners of railroad stocks during 
the recent break in the stock market must have been 
relatively very small compared with those incurred by 
holders of industrial stocks. Every investor wants se- 
curity as well as profits. It seems probable that for 
some time to come many investors will attach more im- 
portance to security and less to the prospect of huge 
profits than in the recent past. If this should be the 
case the demand for railroad stocks should increase as 
compared with that for industrial stocks. 


Fluctuations in Industrials and Rails 


The differences between the changes that have oc- 
curred in the prices of railroad and industrial stocks 
during the last eight years, and especially within recent 
weeks, have been remarkable. The average prices of 
20 railroad and 20 industrial stocks which have been 
compiled and published by Dow-Jones & Company over 
a long period of years, afford the best available basis 
for comparisons. In 1921 stocks of all classes declined 
to the lowest prices since the war. The highest level 
reached subsequently was on September 3. The Dow- 
Jones average of industrial stocks was then 497 per 
cent higher than when at its lowest point in 1921, while 
the average of railroad stocks was 189 per cent higher 
than at the lowest point in 1921. In other words, the 
prices of railroad stocks at the climax of the bull mar- 
ket were about three times as high as when they struck 
bottom in 1921, while those of industrial stocks were 
about six times as high. It certainly did look during 
most of the time the big bull market was under way as 
if those who had pinned their faith to railroad. stocks 
were making a great deal less money than those who 
were backing industrial stocks. 

There was a somewhat different story to tell after the 
big break in the market occurred. Between September 
3 and October 29 the Dow-Jones average of railroad 
Stocks declined 22 per cent, while the average of indus- 
trial stocks declined 40 per cent. On October 30 and 


31 a substantial advance in prices occurred; but even 
after this the average of industrial stocks was still 28 
per cent below the high point reached in September, 
while the average of railroad stocks was only 15 per 
cent below it. Investors in industrial stocks who 
bought them some years ago could congratulate them- 
selves when the market closed last week that the prices 
of their stocks were still relatively much higher than 
those of railroad stocks. The highest Dow-Jones aver- 
age of industrial stocks in 1921 was 81.50, and when the 
market closed last week it was 273.51 or 236 per cent 
higher than in 1921. The highest average of railroad 
stocks in 1921 was 77.56, and the Dow-Jones average 
on the last day the market was open last week was 
159.82, or only 106 per cent higher than in 1921. 

It will be interesting and instructive, however, to ob- 
serve future trends. The net earnings of industrial com- 
panies unquestionably have increased much more since 
the depression of 1921 than have those of railroad com- 
panies; but this does not appear to be the only reason 
for the relatively greater advance in the prices of in- 
dustrial stocks. There has been far greater speculation 
in industrial than in railroad stocks, and this unques- 
tionably has been largely responsible for the greater in- 
crease in their prices than in those of railroad stocks. 
Apparently, also, the greater increases in the prices of 
industrial stocks have been partly due to the fact that 
industrial companies generally have paid out a larger 
part of their net earnings in dividends than have the 
railroads. 


Railroad Stocks Less Speculative 


On the whole, it would appear that railroad stocks 
have been and still are on a much less speculative basis 
than industrial stocks. The net earnings of railroads 
are limited by regulation, while those of industrial com- 
panies are not. On the other hand, the financing of rail- 
roads, partly because they are subject to regulation, has 
been more conservative than that of industrial com- 
panies. The facts as to the expenses and earnings of 
railroads are more readily available, and investors in 
railroad stocks are much more likely to know what they 
are getting for their money than the investors in most 
industrial stocks. 

All is not gold that glitters—as many who have re- 
cently bought stocks at high prices are now painfully 
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aware. The recent huge speculation in stocks and its 
outcome seem likely to cause investors who investigate 
and think to increase the favor with which they regard 
railroad stocks and correspondingly to reduce their in- 
clination to seek to make fortunes quickly in the more 
volatile industrial stocks. 


Does the Railway Man 


Read Advertisements? 


N another page there appears an address given by 

C. F. Stoltz, signal engineer of the Big Four, be- 
fore a recent meeting of advertising men in which the 
author displays a keen knowledge of industrial advertis- 
ing. From time to time the Railway Age has published 
editorials emphasizing to its readers the mass of valu- 
able material which is published in its advertising as 
well as its editorial pages and the economy of time and 
money resulting both to the railway organization and to 
the advertiser through the use of advertisements as a 
part of the purchasing method on the one hand and as 
a part of the selling program on the other. 

This engineer through his constructive discussion and 
criticism of industrial advertising, answers the question 
of whether, and to what extent, railway officers who 
have a part in the purchasing plans of their company 
read advertisements published in the technical and trade 
magazines in their field. His answer to the question 
of “What the Railway Man Expects from Advertising” 
suggests more than a casual reading of advertisements 
—it indicates a thorough study. The plan to which he 
refers of filing magazines and advertisements for use 
when his road is in the market for some particular type 
of equipment indicates, if it can be taken as a cross 
section of practice on the larger railways, a more com- 
plete examination of technical advertising than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

In the past an idea has been widespread, but is fast 
being dissipated, that technical subjects do not lend 
themselves to the creation of attractive advertisements 
through the liberal use of illustrations and other de- 
vices. It is true that it may be a little difficult for the 
manufacturer of track bolts, for example, to appeal to 
the personal desires and pride of possession of the rail- 
way Officer in the same way that the manufacturer of 
radios can appeal to his audience, but is not the engi- 
neer more receptive to a well-constructed advertisement 
than to one which presents a drab appearance? Mr. 
Stoltz cites examples which should dispel all doubt of 
the value of care and attention to detail in the prepara- 
tion of advertising copy. His address contains instances 
of obvious errors in illustrations which, while probably 
not deliberate underestimations of the powers of ob- 
servation of railway men, must surely have defeated 
the advertisement’s purpose and have rendered the space 
which it occupied of comparatively little value to the 
supply manufacturer. 
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Harmful Competition 


HE charge often has been made that the railroads 

are their own worst enemies. There has been 
much complaint from railroad sources because the In 
terstate Commerce Commission has made general 
ductions and “downward readjustments” of rates whe 
the railways were failing to earn a fair return. Th 
answer sometimes has been made by shippers, and ev« 
by officers of railways, that reductions of rates init 
ated by individual carriers because of inability 
groups of carriers to agree, often are equally respo: 
sible for the generally downward tendency of rates. 

The controversy over grain rates that is now occu: 
ring, and the general reduction of these rates that is 
threatened, illustrates that competition in rates has no! 
been destroyed, and that it may sometimes be more 
costly to the railways than government regulation. 
Grain rates, especially in western territory, have been 
under attack for years upon the ground that they were 
excessive as compared with the rates on other commo- 
dities, and that reductions in them should be made for 
the benefit of the farmers. The railways have opposed 
the reductions advocated. Apparently they had con- 
vinced the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
should not be made. 

There have been for some time, however, differences 
between the Kansas City Southern and other south- 
western carriers regarding rates on export wheat from 
Kansas City to the Gulf. The Kansas City Southern 
has contended that rates have been so adjusted that 
it could not get a share of the export traffic to which 
it was entitled. Last spring it announced that it pro- 
posed to reduce the export rate from Kansas City to 
the Gulf 7 cents per 100 pounds. At just about that 
time the emergency reduction of 11 cents asked by the 
national administration was made. When the emer- 
gency reduction expired the Kansas City Southern 
again announced a reduction of 7 cents, which it put 
into effect on October 1. 

Repeated conferences regarding the matter have been 
held by traffic officers and chief executives of the vari- 
ous railways in an effort to reach an agreement. These 
conferences have been unsuccessful. In consequence, 
the reduction is to be met by all the southwestern car- 
riers. There is a close relationship between rates from 
the wheat producing territory to the Gulf ports «nd 
the Atlantic seaboard ports. Consequently, the lies 
extending to the Atlantic seaboard are now confron ed 
with the question of whether they should meet the re- 
duction. If they do, all export wheat will be car:ied 
by the railways at reduced rates. 

Only a comparatively small part of the entire w)<at 
crop of the United States is exported. Export ries 
cannot, however, be considered entirely without reg ird 
to domestic rates. If there is a general reduction of 
export rates there is sure to be an increased demand 
for reductions of domestic rates upon the ground tat 
if the carriers can afford to make such low export rates 
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they can afford to make proportionately low domestic 
rates. Thus, directly or indirectly, the farmers may get 
is a result of railroad competition, the general reduc- 
ion of rates on wheat that the railways for years have 
een telling the public and the Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission that they could not afford to have made by 
egulation. There is a relationship between the rates 
n wheat and coarse grain; and it is not inconceivable 
iat the rates on coarse grain will finally be affected 
y the inability of the southwestern railways to agree 
‘pon export rates on wheat. 

This is far from being the first time that develop- 
-ients of this kind have occurred; and it is to be feared 

will not be the last time. All over the country, and 

specially in the gest there are rates that have been 
niade or kept too low because individual lines have taken 
the initiative in reducing them or preventing them from 
being advanced. In many territories the railways are 
rendering unnecessary passenger service because one 
or more lines will not agree to curtail it. 

The explanation is only too simple. The officers of 
individual lines are very prone to believe that anything 
is right which they assume will promote the interest 
of their own lines, and to act accordingly, and largely 
in disregard of the probable ultimate and broad effect 
upon the railroad industry as a whole. It would be easy 
to cite almost innumerable instances in which groups 
of railways or the entire industry have been seriously 
injured because railways have decided to fight out their 
differences instead of settling them, but it might be diff- 
cult to cite a single instance in which any railway has 
gained anything by assuming an uncompromising atti- 
tude the almost inevitable result of maintaining which 
would be wholly unnecessary increases of railway ex- 
penses or reductions of railway earnings. Competition 
between railways is, no doubt, desirable; but it takes 
numerous forms and has numerous results that are 
neither in the interest of the railroads nor of the public. 


Can Our Track Be Improved? 


ODERN track, comprising rail of 130-lb. or simi- 
i lar sections, heavy joint bars, heat-treated bolts, 
tie plates, rail anchors, large pre-adzed ties of treated 
wood in heavy rock ballast, is a thing of enormous 
strength in comparison with its counterpart of pioneer 
cays. But stripped of its refinements, it is still the 
track of 75 years ago. The difference lies in the fact 


that each of its component parts has been greatly 


‘strengthened. 


In the development of each of these component parts, 
much time, thought and expense have been applied, some 
through the wasteful process of trial and error, but 
much through a truly scientific approach. In the main, 
however, the advance has been made in one unit of the 
Structure, independent of its relation to any other. As 
a consequence, each unit is constantly being improved 
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and strengthened, and it may be that the present form 
of track is the best that can be devised. 

But some railway men are beginning to ask whether 
certain deviations from the conventional track construc- 
tion may not offer possibilities of greater strength and 
permanence and lower maintenance costs. With the 
exception of the experiment with the concrete road- 
bed on the Pere Marquette, and perhaps also the 
welding of rail ends on German railways for the pur- 
pose of eliminating joints, nearly all experimental effort 
has been confined to tests of one detail or another, em- 
bodying no marked change from the general nature of 
the structure. Investigations of track stresses have 
necessarily been confined to studies and tests of what 
is virtually standard track construction. 

Is the time not ripe for a critical, basic study of the 
track as a whole, which will embrace all possible devia- 
tions from present designs and practices? The recent 
announcement of one large system of its intention to 
spend twenty million dollars in the next vear for rails 
and rail fastenings alone is surely an indication of the 
enormous possibilities involved. Perhaps such an in- 
vestigation may lead to no marked departures from 
present designs or practices, but even a minor improve- 
ment evolved in the course of research would pay for 
the cost of such studies many times. 


Professor Irving Fisher on 


Railroad Cost Accounting 


ROFESSOR IRVING FISHER of Yale Uni- 
versity has placed himself on record as an advocate 
of cost accounting for railroads in a syndicated article 
which appeared in a number of newspapers. Consider- 
ing Professor Fisher’s reputation as a disinterested stu- 
dent of economic and industrial problems, his opinions 
on this question and the reasoning which he sets forth 
in support of them are somewhat surprising. 

Says Professor Fisher: “The charge for a particular 
service is determined mainly by the value of the service 
to users. But the cost to the producer of rendering the 
service must also be given full consideration if rates 
are to be apportioned fairly among different services, 
different areas, and different classes of shippers.” 

There can be no question that accurate costs, if 
they could be determined, would show much less vari- 
ation among commodities than is shown by the rates 
charged for their transportation. Referring to the re- 
cent study of Dr. M. O. Lorenz on the ratio of freight 
charges to the value of various commodities at destin- 
ation, we find freight charges varying from 0.14 per 
cent of value for copper ore to 61 per cent for fresh 
grapes, Distance, to be sure, is not taken into account 
in this study, but it is perfectly obvious from it that 
freight rates are an extremely important factor in the 
marketing of some commodities and relatively unim- 
portant in the case of many others. Does it seem likely 
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that cost of service, if it could be currently determined, 
could be given any greater weight than it now receives 
without seriously affecting the movement of some com- 
modities which could not stand higher rates and bring- 
ing into effect reductions on many commodities upon 
which freight rates are a burden so light as to be almost 
imperceptible ? 

Knowledge of actual costs of moving specific com- 
modities can be, generaliy speaking, of practical serv- 
ice only where a question of confiscation enters in; it 
is simply a standard below which railroad rates cannot 
lawfully be prescribed. Approximate costs of handling 
particular commodities can be obtained in the relatively 
few cases where such knowledge would be helpful 
by making special cost studies; indeed, such special 
studies, since they can comprehend special local 
conditions as no general routine accounting plan could, 
offer the only method by which even approximate costs 
can be obtained. Would Professor Fisher saddle the 
railways and the shipping public with the enormous cost 
of routine cost accounting when its practical applica- 
tion in rate making is plainly so slight? 

“In other industries the ascertainment of unit prime 
costs has measured the efficiency of production. By 
comparative records it has shown whether materials and 
labor were being more economically used”—thus Pro- 
fessor Fisher writes. He might also have added, how- 
ever, that probably no other industry has so many non- 
monetary indices of efficiency in constant use as have 
the railways. Car-miles per car-day, net ton-miles per 
car-day, gross and net ton-miles per train hour, per cent 
loaded to total car miles, pounds of coal per thousand 
gross ton-miles—are these and the many other indices 
regularly used by the railways any less accurate meas- 
ures of comparative operating efficiency than they would 
be if given in dollars and cents? 

“The Taylor Society” writes Professor Fisher, “has 
aided Mr. Joseph B. Eastman in drafting a proposed 
report on which counsel for the railways, shippers and 
others interested are busily preparing briefs...” This 
is an interesting statement which is not, to our knowl- 
edge, of record in Ex Parte 91. In setting forth the 
participation of the Taylor Society in this case, it is un- 
fortunate that Professor Fisher did not include the tes- 
timony of John H. Williams, one of that society’s lead- 
ing witnesses, to the effect that a continuous cost ac- 
counting system intended to produce actual costs would 
be “an absurdity” and that if such were attempted it 
“would just mess you up and make nothing but trouble 
for you. It would drive you insane.” 

_ “Nobody,” writes Professor Fisher, “disputes the de- 
sirability of some uniform system of continuous routine 
cost accounting on the railroads.” This statement is not 
in harmony with the testimony of Mr. Williams quoted 
above. We ourselves could name a great many men 
who are more familiar with railroad accounting than is 
Professor Fisher whose views likewise do not har- 
monize at all with his positive statement. Moreover, 
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even a cursory perusal of the record in Ex Parte 9/ 
pught to have disclosed to Professor Fisher a consider- 
able volume of testimony disputing that which he say: 
“nobody disputes.”’ 


Do Not Forget 
| the Human Facto: 


ANY leaders in business today are stressing th 
necessity for management to adopt a social vie\ 
point in gaging the efficiency of any business enterpris 
They contend that in the past, too much emphasis h: 
been placed on economics and that the tendency has 
been to disregard the human values involved. Intel!)- 
gent management today, however, recognizes the new: 
viewpoint. It is a well-recognized fact that employee 
morale plays an important part in the success or failure 
of any enterprise. This more or less intangible factor 
is improved substantially by leadership which is based 
upon an understanding of human behavior. 

Obviously it is mighty important to know something 
of human nature in order to lead others. A great stu- 
dent of human behavior has said that the study of hu- 
man nature, more technically known as the science of 
human behavior, is the most important undertaking ot 
the mind. Mistakes in the appraisal of personalities 
are sometimes costly, and hence the importance of 
knowing something about how individuals react under 
the stimulus of their environment is manifest. 

In speaking before the recent convention of Master 
Car Builders and Supervisors at Chicago last month 
Dr. Stevens, professor of psychology at Northwestern 
University, succeeded in bringing his audience to a 
realization of the importance of this subject. One of 
the most pertinent of his remarks, although not new by 
any means, merits repetition here. “I have always in- 
sisted that for any one to lay claim to even the right 
to supervise, handle and control other human beings, 
he must first have learned to control himself,” said Dr. 
Stevens. Continuing further, Dr. Stevens commented 
on a fundamental principle in the handling of men: 
“Only a small-minded and basically inferior individual 
need ever be afraid of the good work that someone 
slightly lower in the scale of jobs will do. Yet I find 
in my work in industry and factories of one kind or «n- 
other, that here is one of the greatest causes for d'/i- 
culty between supervisors, foremen and the like. I: is 
a fear on the part of men higher up that men who «re 
responsible to them will show them up, or make them 
appear less effective than they ought to be.” 

When a railroad association engages a speaker of 
Dr. Stevens’ caliber, it indicates that railroad offic 
are keenly alive to the importance of this subject. More 
papers and informal talks on this, or related. subje 
should be presented at conventions attended by railroad 
men. 
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Operations Have Been Aided Materially by the Heavy Improvement Work 





Cashing in on Improvements 


Rehabilitation of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
results in operating efficiency 


Part II 


facilities, the Denver & Rio Grande Western has 

been able to reduce its operating ratio, from an 
average of 84.34 per cent for the four years ending with 
1924, to an average of 73.85 per cent for the four years 
ending with 1928, and to 73.33 for the first five months 
of 1929. This was effected by a decrease of 4.46 in the 
transportation ratio, 1.08 in maintenance of way, and 
5.63 in maintenance of equipment, as illustrated in the 
graphic chart, shown as Fig. 1, while the details are 


B Y adapting its operating methods to the improved 





Table 1—Operating Ratios 


5 mos. 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
M. . A t Seer 19.69 14.99 16.00 18.56 17.08 17.34 20.37 18.61 15.53 
M. E. ........+-24.20 22.70 27.91 27.72 17.69 18.34 18.44 18.57 20.74 
MON statue 1.58 1.63 1.71 1.87 1.94 1.99 2.08 2.12 2.38 
Tra i ae 34.59 34.83 36.71 34.47 32.22 30.28 30.43 30.13 30.09 
Miscellaneous opera 
WOME cctecnsaeeds 1.87 1.85 1.94 1.74 1.85 1.65 1.62 1.43 1.18 
Se ee ae 3.16 2.99 2.93 3.13 3.10 3.09 3.17 3.15 3.54 
Transportation for in- 
vesiment—credit .. .04 .12 .38 .88 .15 .36 .39 .39 ~~ .13 
Sete 6ctdheseced 85.05 78.87 86.82 86.61 73.73 72.33 75.72 73.62 73.33 





given in Table 1. It should be remembered that these 
showings were made despite the handicaps to operation 
brought about during the heavy construction program, 
described in Part I of this article, which appeared in the 
Railway Age of Nov. 2. 

One of the most important results has been the large 


reduction made in the number of train accidents. The 
better track conditions have permitted the operation of 
much heavier trains, at higher speeds, and, at the same 
time, have reduced the hazards. Equipment damage 
caused by accidents has been reduced more than 50 per 
cent since 1924, and the showing so far this year indicates 
that still further reduction will be made. 


Transportation Costs 


By changing operating methods to take advantage of 
the changed physical conditions, much crew overtime and 
many train delays have been eliminated. The extent to 
which improved operation has been possible is indicated 
by the fact that the average wage cost per 1,000 gross 
ton miles for the four years ending with 1924, was 58.5 
cents, whereas, for the four years ending with 1928, this 
average cost was reduced to 45.9 cents. In the first five 
months of this year, it was still further seduced to 40.4 
cents, which compares highly favorably with 1921, for 
example, when the cost was 63.0 cents. 

These savings have been brought about by running 
heavier trains, and by the elimination of delays. In 
the latter case, the saving may be better appreciated 
when it is realized that permanent slow orders, covering 
many miles of track, have now been entirely eliminated. 
Disastrous delays and interruptions to traffic from rock 
slides, wash-outs and other natural hazards incident ‘to 
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Fig. 1. All Factors of the Operating Ratio Show 
a Downward Trend 


mountain operation have also been reduced materially. 
The roadway improvement program has enabled a re- 
duction of 16 men in the staff of track watchmen for- 
merly required to patrol the line on the lookout for rock 
slides and wash-outs. 

The equipment rehabilitation program was paralleled 
by a campaign to reduce fuel costs, which has been most 
successful. The average fuel cost per 1,000 gross ton 
miles for the four years ending with 1924 was 43.2 cents, 
with a high mark of 47.9 cents in 1923. For the fol- 
lowing four years, it averaged 27 cents, with a low mark 
of 24 cents in 1928, and, during the first five months of 
this year, the cost has been only 21.7 cents, representing 
more than a 50 per cent reduction. 

This showing has been followed, of course, by a ma- 
terial reduction in total transportation costs, which, in 
1921 were 247.4 cents per 1,000 gross ton miles, and, in 
1928, 146.3 cents, a reduction of 101.1 cents, or more 
than 40 per cent. The detailed figures covering these 
cost reductions are given in Table 2. 


Operating Performances 


As mentioned in Part 1 of this article, freight train 
performance has matched the improvement in track con- 
ditions. Fig. 2 shows the ascending curve of the three 
essential factors of freight train performance; namely, 
average train load, average train speed and gross ton 
miles per train hour, while Table 3 shows the details 
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of the improvement brought about in freight train costs 
from year to year. 

This increased operating efficiency was obtained by, 
using heavier power on the rebuilt sections of the line, 
as soon as the reconstruction work was finished, unti! 
heavy tonnage trains are now used on all main line: 

Freight car performance has kept pace with the othe: 
operating improvements. The miles per car per day have 
increased from an average of 16.1 miles for the fou 
years ending in 1924, to 22.0 miles for the similar period 


Table 2.—Freight Train Costs per 1,000 Gross Ton Miles 





Wages Fuel Total 
Transportation 

Dl titedwmadindnneeated inna sah $.63 $.454 $2.474 
BT eecedcncentseeadbsienechshebene .596 -426 2.245 
St ssbb edidacknsctaesebeeaeamanes -60 479 2.312 
Dt ichviisSadantcanasccuieanwene -515 .369 2.052 
0 EE ee ere ee re .503 .323 1.806 
DEE .tb60C644000640mre 0nd SeRSe ORES -465 .271 1.579 
i ccf vateedecekeueekers sasabaws 451 .247 1.512 
SE eer rrr ee ee .418 .240 1.46 

POP “Ue CROMEE  o ccc ccccncesecce .404 -217 1.463 





ending in 1928, and to 22.2 miles for the first five months 
of 1929. Net ton miles per car day for the period end- 
ing in 1924 averaged 301, as compared with 387 for tlic 
following four years, and 422 for the first five months 
of 1929. These figures include all cars, both standard 
and narrow-gage. The net car load and the percentage 
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Fig. 2. The Average Train Load, the Average Train Speed 
and the Gross Ton Miles Per Train Hour 
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of loaded to total car miles has remained relatively the 
ame, for the reason that the increase in through busi- 
ness has brought about an increased movement in com- 
niodities of light loading, such as perishables, which al- 

) are loaded in special purpose cars that must be re- 
turned empty. 

The details of freight car performance are shown 

Figs 3 and 4 and in Table 4. 

The more efficient car performance on the main line, 
where most of the improvements were carried out, is 


Table 3.—Freight Train Performance 


Average Average Gross ton-miles 
trainload train speed per train-hour 
902) ceekanctsedeucdsetiee cakes 1,232 9. 11,609 
Ey ee eee ene ere rte h ee 1,267 9.3 11,771 
M020. C/G ri eames Sees eeen anes 1,225 9.5 11,696 
08 ode dacws cd atkwad ae cee eee 1,383 10.0 13,852 
Oe ee ee ee eee ee 1,500 10.0 14,972 
De a ab haet heonee ene eee on 1,590 10.3 16,438 
OOS: gee aie eis 5 oe a adie dalied al 1,625 10.4 16,919 
OO REET e a See aE eS ere ae 1,686 11.1 18,667 
1929—five months ......ccccees 1,740 11.2 19,475 





even more striking. For example, the average miles per 
day of all foreign cars was 43.8 in 1925, and 51.6 in 
1928; excluding unserviceable and stored, it was 51 in 
1925 and 66.3 in 1928. 

The better condition of the cars is responsible for 
much of this improvement. The steadily diminishing 
number of bad order cars has had its effect on the 
miles per car per day. Other factors entering into the 
improvement are improved methods of car distribution 
and terminal operation and the increased train speed. 

Passenger train performance has kept pace with the 
freight train improvement. From a record of 84.8 per 
cent on time in 1926, the figures were increased to 
93.3 per cent for 1928, and 95.6 per cent for the first 
six months of 1929. 


Operating Methods 


One of the handicaps to efficient gperation on the 
main line has always been the necessity for frequent 
and expensive helper service over the mountain grades. 
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Fig. 3. The Net Ton Miles Per Car Day Show 
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Fig. 4. Better Operating Conditions are Indicated 
by the Miles Per Car Per Day 






































As a result of the improved track conditions, permitting 
the operation of heavy power, the helper station at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., which formerly supplied helpers to 
all eastbound freight trains, has now been entirely elim- 
inated. 

Formerly all westbound trains required helpers from 
Helper to Soldier Summit, 25 miles, on the grade of 2.4 
per cent from Helper to Kyune, 13 miles, and one per 
cent from Kyune to the summit. With the heavier 
power in service, only the heaviest trains now require 
helpers, and these only from Helper to Kyune, where 
a wye has been built on which helpers turn and go back 





Table 4.—Freight Car Performance 


Net Car-miles Percentloaded Net ton- 

car per to miles per 

load car-day total car-miles car-day 
ISEE étiseneesaes 27.5 14.2 64.9 254 
BE €56400e6 Kees 28.3 16.1 66.9 305 
are res 27.8 17.2 68.2 326 
Fee 27.3 17.0 68.8 320 
St seindceeeawe 26.5 19.4 68.3 351 
rere 25.9 22.2 67.2 388 
BE dkakhbe canes 26.5 23.0 67.0 408 
SE sas veneeness 26.0 23.3 66.6 403 
1929—five months 27.8 22.2 68.4 422 





to Helper. Also the return movement of helpers has 
been much facilitated by signaling this portion of the 
double-track lines for either direction operation. 

On eastbound freight trains, helpers are still used 
from Thistle to Soldier Summit, 29 miles, on a 2.0 per 
cent grade, but most of the passenger trains are now 
handled up this grade without helpers. 

In all, the D. & R. G. W. has greatly reduced the 
number of helper engines in the past four years. Asa 
result of this reduction in helpers, and the generally 
improved operations, one engine district will be elim- 
inated this year. The present engine districts on the 
western half of the D. & R. G. W. are: 


Grand Junction—Green River 106 miles 
Green River—Soldier Summit 96 miles 
Soldier Summit—Roper 91 miles 


Under the revised arrangement, these engines districts 
will be consolidated into two, Grand Junction—Helper, 
177 miles, and Helper—Roper, 116 miles. 

The operating improvements have also permitted a 
greater utilization of power. In 1924, 1.44 engines were 
required per train mile, as compared with 1.33 in 1928. 
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The new passenger locomotives are now operated 
through between Denver and Salt Lake, 745 miles, 
while freight engines now operate over two or three 
former engine districts, thus bringing about a material 
reduction in engine terminal expense. Despite the un- 
favorable character of the country traversed, with the 
heavy grades and curvature, these long runs have been 
enitirely successful. 


The Terminal Situation 


The two principal interchange points are at Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah, and Denver and Pueblo, Colo. 
In 1928, arrangements were made at Pueblo and Salt 
Lake City terminals which have reduced the terminal 
time materially. At Pueblo, the D. & R. G. W. and 
Missouri Pacific terminals were consolidated on April 
1, 1928, and arrangements for speeding up the inter- 
change, particularly with reference to perishable traffic, 
were made at that time. Comparative figures show that 
the improved operating methods made possible by this 
consolidation have cut the terminal time at Pueblo ap- 
proximately in half. 

At the west end of the railway, the terminal facili- 
ties were inadequate, resulting in frequent delays. This 
was true at both Ogden and Salt Lake City. At the 
latter point, only a small yard was available, and it was 
situated in the busy downtown section. To remedy this 
situation, an entirely new yard was built at Roper, three 
miles south of Salt Lake City, and all interchange oper- 
ations at the west end of the railway have been con- 
solidated there. 

The Western Pacific operates directly into the yard, 
and the interchange with it is made there, while trans- 
fer runs take care of the interchange with the Union 
Pacific. Cars for the Southern Pacific, which does not 
operate south of Ogden, are handled by turn-around 
runs between Roper and Ogden, 40 miles, as the busi- 
ness demands. 

Switching is facilitated at Roper by a slight down 
grade from each end of the yard toward the center, 
which makes it a semi-hump operation. The increased 
facilities have made it possible to do much more classi- 
fication work on the eastbound trains than was formerly 
possible, with the result that much intermediate yard- 
ing has been eliminated. Since Roper yard was opened, 
on August 10, 1928, there has been no occasion to hold 
out cars or trains from Salt Lake City. 

By insuring dependable operations, without interrup- 
tion, the D. & R. G. W. has effected these economies. 
It is perhaps even more important to keep the main line 
open on this railroad than on any other, for, because of 
its peculiar geographical position, the only possible de- 
tour, if the main line were out of commission, is to 
operate trains on another railway over the entire dis- 
tance between Denver and Salt Lake City, at extremely 
heavy expense. 

The improved operations recorded herein were ac- 
complished while the roadway improvement program 
was going on, and even more efficiency is expected after 
the work has been completed and the interference of 
work trains eliminated. 


YaLe University, New Haven, Conn., announces that a 
scholarship, provided for mostly by contributions from railroad 
men, is to be offered at the University in memory of the late 
Edward J. Pearson, former president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. The scholarship, worth $600 a year, will be 
open to an employee of the New Haven or the son of an 


employee. 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


‘VENUE freight car loading in the week ende: 
R October 26 amounted to 1,133,810 cars, a de 

crease of 29,164 cars as compared with the cor 
responding week of last year but an increase of 20,99. 
cars as compared with 1927. Increases as compare 
with the corresponding week of both 1928 and 192 
were revorted in the loading of livestock, coal, coke an 
merchandise, and also from the Central Western an 
Southwestern districts, but the Eastern, Allegheny, P: 
cahontas, Southern and Northwestern districts reporte | 
decreases as compared with 1928 and the Southern an! 
Northwestern districts reported decreases as compare | 
with 1927. The summary, as compiled by the Car Ser\ 
ice Division of the American Railway Association, fo 
lows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended October 26, 1929 














Districts 1929 1928 1927 
PE pn ks caderdeconeevebsesanwnn 246,432 260,074 245,427 
DEE teen cdvasarderddcéenasnns 226,762 233,259 215,224 
SRC errr 65,035 65,124 57,808 
SS EES EE PO POPOL OE 156,838 159,746 161,503 
EE ccc ceva encaee yak eiae 158,100 170,487 166,327 
CS SN dc cepaccnkabicedues 181,559 180,343 174,359 
rer ree 99,084 93,941 92,168 
Total Western Districts ............ 438,743 444,771 432,854 
ES ce ccerdekoussueue 1,133,810 1,162,974 1,112,816 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 42,998 53,070 56,299 
SS Freer 38,760 38,019 38,171 
Di  GAGNacERGed anee Chicas vaene ee 208,005 207,688 182,136 
De Giitdadedéapcdeaneves Gedanaene 11,840 10,546 9,287 
ee rer ar 62,605 67,600 69,299 
RR ny mpepin o, eie 50,228 59,389 42,350 
DS BiMaths~ eccsdinscckoaas 270,298 270,020 268,518 
I che ceo ck bana we 449,076 456,642 446,756 
ge Se a 1,133,810 1,162,974 1,112,816 
ER -6 ae 1,185,510 1,163,135 1,129,055 
EE EN eS Eat 1,179,008 1,190,741 1,120,007 
DD: 0 citetdeatanndaabadenaae 1,179,047 1,187,032 1,102,994 
September 28 ...... Diducusehenmwnl 1,202,111 1,196,965 1,126,903 

Cumulative total, 43 weeks...... 44,556,961 42,928,644 43,637,626 


The freight car surplus for the week ended October 
23 averaged 111,082 cars, an increase of 3,781 cars as 
compared with the week before. This included 70,177 
box cars, 14,104 coal cars, 17,615 stock cars and 2,951 
refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 26 totaled 77,922 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 4,705 cars and a decrease 
from the same week last year of 19,735 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connection 
Total for Canada 
Pe 2 Se cage nntesnenneses 77,922 7 40,377 
Ce 2 Me cecpécastieesebeue 82,627 41,337 
Ce CD sictecccvecavasse’ 78,069 42,147 
ol ee oe 97,657 42,661 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
CE POM <<. dluschusheseunes 2,977,991 1,769,119 
EE We SE ons cituctcthacssae 3,001,015 1,695,425 
Se ee SN éeveweseeuns anaes 2,751,449 1,618,959 


To RELIEVE CONGESTION resulting from inefficient operati: 
and unexpectedly large government food collections, a! 
100,000 young Communists, organized on strict military p: 
ciples, volunteered to spend the three-day holiday which mark | 
the anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution in unloading ‘ 
thousands of freight cars which blocked the Moscow yards a 
threatened to cause a serious trffiac jam over a large part 
the Russian railroad system. 
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The Santa Fe Spends Liberally 
4 for Its Supply Work 













Supply Facilities at Albuquerque 


que, N. M., though constructed several years ago, 

reflects the substantial and generous way in which 
the road builds for supply work. The Albuquerque 
plant is a division rather than a general store, carrying 
$773,000 of material and issuing $178,500 material a 
month, of which $125,000 is supplied locally to the 
large shops there and $53,500 is distributed by freight 
over 1,000 miles of line. 

The main store building’ is a one-story structure of 
reinforced concrete, 419 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and is 
is located near the center of the shop area. The storage 
portion of the building extends back from the offices and 
consists of two large rooms separated by a firewall 
with automatic doors of the fusible link type. The first 


second of a series of articles begun in the issue of November 2. 
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The New Garage and Battery Charging Room 


Storehouse at Albu- 
querque, N. M., 
reflects road’s 
construction 
polictes— 
Masonry 
throughout 


Part II* 







room is about 200 ft. long and is used chiefly as retail 
department for the smaller and more valuable materials, 
which are placed in cases running longitudinally with the 
building and lettered for the ready locating of their 
contents. The second room, nearly equal in size to the 
first, is stocked with bolts, engine hose, friction metals, 
brass castings, etc. At the south end of the building 
is a room for oil and varnish supplies. This room is 
entirely cut off from the rest of the building by a heavy 
concrete fire wall without doors or other apertures. 

The roof and the floor as well as the walls and 
foundation are of reinforced concrete. The walls are 
18 ft. high and are fitted with an almost continuous line of 
steel sash placed 11 ft. above the floor to afford and un- 
broken wall space for shelving and at the same time to 
provide illumination. |For additional light, a roof 
monitor, fitted with steel sash, runs the length of the 
building, and all inside surfaces are painted white. The 
building has nearly 5,000 sq. ft. of window glass, giving 
a ratio of glass to wall of 1 to 70 which is liberal, with- 
out taking into consideration the distribution of light 
afforded by high windows and the white interior. All 
of the windows are connected in series and are operated 
from the floor with automatic closing and opening devices 
for ventilation, while the building is also wired with one 
hundred 40-watt and three 500-watt Mazda drop lights, 
operated both by individual pull cords and wall switches. 

The maximum height of the material cases in this 
building is 7 ft. so that all supplies are accessible to 
workmen standing on the floor. Ample aisles are provided 
so that all parts of the house are within direct reach of 
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One End of the Store Platform 


trucks, and telephones connect all sections with the office. 

The building is heated either from radiators en- 
circling the pillars or, where the space is not available 
elsewhere, by units installed at the ends of the material 
cases. Twelve reels of 2% in. hose each and a nozzle 
are installed for fire protection. 

Experience has shown that it is not economical to 
issue paints and oils for local consumption in larger 
quantities than five or ten gallons. A 50-gal. barrel is 
too large, for the paint cakes on the inside and outside 
of the barrel and spills until as much as 20 per cent can 
be wasted. At Albuquerque the paint is carried in one 
to ten gallon tins. This is a handy size and the emptied 
cans make receptacles for shipments to outlying points. 
For retailing small quantities of oil to the shops, nineteen 
120-gal. tanks are installed in the oil and varnish end of 
the store. Each tank is fitted with a Bowser self- 
measuring pump that will deliver any quantity from one 
pint to one gallon and a track is built over the tanks to aid 
in filling the tanks from barrels. In addition, there are 
seven large steel tanks in the basement for car oil, flange 
oil, valve oil, signal oil and engine and coach oil, each 
fitted with a self-measuring pump installed in the floor 
of the oil room, while gasoline is pumped from a tank 
buried some distance from the building. Six steam 





In the Store Room 


power pumps connect the large storage tanks in the base- 
ment for loading, unloading and transferring their con- 
tents from the cars and into drums and barrels for ship- 
ment, and two-inch live steam lines lead to all parts of 
the oil house and basement for the smothering of flames 
in case of fire. 

The floor of the storehouse is built car door high 
and the building is surrounded on three sides by a con- 
crete platform 10 ft. wide which connects with the main 
platform on the south. This platform, also of concrete, 
is 70 ft. wide and 800 ft. long. Standard gage tracks 
serve this platform on each side, and its surface is 
arranged for placing the materials within defined areas 
which are outlined in black paint. 

Electric warehouse trucks, an electric crane and 
four electric tractors, with trailers of 3,000 lb. capacity, 
carry the material from one part of this building to an- 
other and move it into or out of cars, or between the 
storehouse and various departments of the shops and car 
repair yards. The electric crane is particularly valuable 
in loading and unloading house cars. In addition to this 
equipment, the Albuquerque store is equipped with a 
three ton auto truck for hauling large loads between diff- 
erent buildings of the terminal and for transporting local 
fright and passenger shipments of material to and from 
the depots. 

Over one and a half miles of concrete roads have 
been laid for the use of this equipment and, just recently, 
a new garage was built to maintain it. This building 
is constructed of brick and steel, has a concrete floor and 
steel window sash, is equipped with steam heat and is cap- 
able of charging the batteries for six trucks at one time. 

A building 68 ft. wide by 206 ft. long and 17 ft. 
high at the eaves is maintained at Albuquerque for sheet 
metal. This building is open only at the front along 
the unloading track. The sheets are stored on edge in 
racks made of five rows of 60-lb. scrap rail cut into 9-it. 
lengths and set in concrete foundations and they rest on 
rails embedded in the foundation sills with the ball 
down. The racks provide 74 pockets, each 31 in. apart 
for the sheets, and a monorail system is built overhead to 
handle them. A concrete floor 8 ft. wide is laid leng'h- 
wise of the building just inside the open side and the main 
monorail extends the length of the walk and some «'s- 
tance out from one end of the building where the s' el 
is transferred from cars to the monorail system. Switc ies 
are installed along the monorail to connect with monorails 
extending over each pocket crosswise of the building. 

The sheets are unloaded from the car, one ai 4 
time, by a crane and swung on edge under the monorail 
tracks. They are then picked up by one or two clutches 
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which are hung from chain hoists on the monorail, and 
are moved along the main rail until they reach the pro- 
per switch which is thrown to divert the trolley into the 
right pocket, when the sheet is lowered and left standing 
on edge. The switches are thrown by chains which harig 
to one side of the main track. A safety stop keeps the 
trolleys from running off the end of each track, while 
s.fety guards are also installed at the open ends of the 
switches. The heaviest sheet of metal handled weighs 
about 6,000 Ib. and is carried by two double trolleys, 
connected by an iron bar and spaced 48 in. apart. The 
clutches were especially designed and will pick up a sheet 
of metal lying in any position without slipping and hold 
it in a perpendicular position when lifted. Previously 
al! sheet metal was laid flat and the labor and cost of un- 
loading, storing and delivering it to the shops was large. 
The capacity of the house is 10,000 tons of sheet metal. 

\ll bar iron at Albuquerque is stored in a separate 
structure 272 ft. in length and 24 ft. wide. The building 
is supported on a concrete pier foundation and is 7 ft. 
high at the back, 9 ft. at the front and 11 ft. at the ridge 
of the roof. It is enclosed on three sides and has a 
continuous line of double doors on the front side. The 
sills of the structure*are fastened to the foundation by 
means of iron dowel pins. 

The racks consist of four vertical rows of scrap 
rail, 8% ft. long, which are set 2 ft. in the concrete found- 
ation. The racks are built in panels, 15%ft. in length 
and run almost the entire length of the building,1%-in. 
iron rods dividing them into pockets. At one end of the 
building 24 ft. of floor space is provided for the storage 
of iron which is too short for the racks. 

\ platform -scale, mounted on a car, runs on an 
outside track for the entire length of the building, facilit- 
ating the weighing of incoming and outgoing shipments. 
A standard gage track is also laid parallel to this scale 
track, so that shipments may be shifted direct from the 
racks to the scales and then into a car for shipment. This 
house is close to the blacksmith shop and supplies of iron 
can be moved on push cars from the racks direct to the 
forges, necesitating only one handling of the material. 
The capacity of the house is 10,000 tons of bar iron of 
all sizes. 

Boiler tubes are stored in a building similar to the 
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Sheet Steel Handling at Albuquerque 


bar-iron house. It is 24 ft. by 106 ft. by 11 ft. with 
a capacity of 16,500 2'4-in. tubes. The house is boarded 
up at each end, but has double doors in each panel on both 
sides. The panels are 16 ft. apart and the racks consist 
of three rows of 60-lb. scrap rail set in concrete found- 
ation, extendings to the top of the building. Tie rods 
are fastened through holes bored in the upright rails at 
suitable distances, forming the pockets. The flue storage 
is served with engine tracks and flues can be loaded on 
push cars from the racks and sent directly into the 
boiler shop. 

While the lumber storage presents nothing unusual 
at present, this part of the yard is soon to be completely 
paved with concrete so that car loads of lumber need not 
be spotted, but can be unloaded directly on trailers ac- 
cording to its size and length, and thus worked to the 
proper piles, while all lumber can be moved by tractor 
and trailer to the wood mill instead of by push car. 


The Iron Shed and Materials Platform at Albuquerque 














The Railways’ View on Revision 
of Accounting 


Counsel for R.A.O.A. files brief with 1.C.C —Namuing cost 


accounting committee called “futile and unnecessary” 


with reference to the general accounting revi- 

sion case, Ex Parte 91, was filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on November 8, by E. 
R. Woodson, counsel for the Railway Accounting Of- 
ficers Association. The brief, which reviews the evi- 
dence in the case, as well as the proposed report written 
by Commissioner Eastman, serves to clarify and sum- 
marize in convenient form the questions at issue in this 
important case. It is published by the Association in a 
printed pamphlet of 113 pages. 

The brief opens with a preliminary statement which 
treats historically the development of uniform account- 
ing on the railways, calling attention to the fact that all 
prescribed classifications heretofore promulgated by the 
Commission have been developed through the co-opera- 
tion of the railway accounting officers with the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Accounts. It sets forth that sub- 
stantially the same procedure has been pursued in this 
case, with the addition that certain commercial, indus- 
trial and professional organizations have injected them- 
selves into the proceedings. The National Industrial 
Traffic League asked to be heard, as did several other 
commercial and farm organizations, although the latter 
“do not appear to have participated actively or tangibly 
in the proceeding.” Hearings were begun in Novem- 
ber, 1927, and ended a year later. Commissioner East- 
man’s proposed report was dated August 15, 1929, and 
November 1 was the last date for filing briefs and ex- 
ceptions. This date was extended to November 8 at 
the request of the National Industrial Traffic League. 


BRIEF, setting forth the position of the railways 


Cost Accounting 


On the subject of cost accounting, the brief reads, 


in part, as follows: 

Notwithstanding that this proceeding was instituted for the 
purpose of considering the accounting classifications (page 1571 
of the record), and notwithstanding testimony by J. W. Roberts 
(a proponent of cost accounting for the railroads) that cost 
accounting cannot be amalgamated with the accounting classi- 
fication (page 84), cost accounting became the principal subject 
of discussion at the hearing due substantially to the testimony 
of witnesses J. W. Roberts and L. R. Bitney. The railroads 
submitted evidence regarding the proposals of those two wit- 
nesses. The Taylor Society presented various witnesses who 
described plans of commercial and industrial cost accounting. 
However, none of the Taylor Society witnesses undertook to 
discuss railway accounting. 

The fundamental step in attempting to ascertain so-called 
costs for railroads is the separation of operating expenses be- 
tween passenger service and freight service. Rules for such a 
separation are now, and for some time have been, prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Those rules appar- 
ently fall within the jurisdiction of, and the carriers make 
reports thereunder to, the Commission’s Bureau of  Statistics— 
not the Bureau of Accounts. It is probably not without some 
significance that while the railroads were operated under Fed- 
eral Control, the Commission suspended its requirements for 
an apportionment of common expenses between freight and 
passenger services. 

The term “cost,” as used in connection with railways, has 
no generally accepted meaning. To illustrate, “cost” is often 
utilized as being synonymous with “expense.” If “cost account- 


ing,” as thus used, were called “expense accounting,” its lim 
tations would be more apparent. 

In its application to railroads, “cost accounting” is n 
strictly accounting at all, but is a statistical or analytical proces 
for ascertaining so-called costs. The suggestion was mace 
that it would be better named “statistical cost analysis” (pave 
2792). 

Efforts to apply publicly so-called cost accounting to rail 
roads must and ordinarily do begin with the separation oi 
operating expenses as between passenger and freight services 
The formula prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for that separation necessarily involves arbitrary bases 
of apportionment. Any further steps towards determining 
specific costs must be through the medium of still other form- 
ulae or arbitrary bases of apportionment. So-called cost ac- 
counting for general and uniform use by railroads would, 
therefore, inevitably become a pyramiding of formulae, the 
results being of doubtful accuracy, or at least subject to con- 
troversy, and certainly could not or would not necessarily be 
controlling. 

_One proponent of cost accounting for railroads predicated 
his recommendations and suggestions on the premise that “the 
main purpose of cost intelligence is to aid the management” 
(page 84 of the record). This phase is disposed of by the 
finding on page 27 of Mr. Commissioner Eastman’s proposed 
report to the effect that no new system of accounts shiould be 
imposed solely for managerial use, that it may at least be 
doubted whether the Commission would be justified in imposing 
a new accounting system upon the railroads for the purpose of 
achieving results in efficiency and economy which their execu- 
tives believe can be better attained in other ways, and that to 
justify such action a clear need directly and immediately re- 
lated to public regulation must be shown. 

The other proponent of cost accounting for railroads en- 
deavored to approach the subject from the viewpoint of needs 
purporting to relate to public regulation. His plan was found 
by the railroad witnesses to be incomplete, inaccurate, mis- 
leading, unduly expensive, and impracticable. 


Special Studies Supply the Need 


The position of the railroads is that special studies consti- 
tute the practical and economical solution of the so-called cost 
accounting problem for railroads, if indeed there is any such 
problem and if a need exists for any solution. None of the 
—— advanced in this proceeding would eliminate special 
studies. 

The railroads subscribe to that part of the Commissioner's 
proposed report, page 35, recommending that the Commission 
find that it is not justified in prescribing any system of con- 
tinuous routine cost accounting. From the viewpoint of the 
carriers, no need directly and immediately related to public 
regulation has been shown; and if such a showing were made, 
practicability remains undemonstrated and beyond reasonable 
hope or expectation, particularly in the light of the discussion, 
rn judgment, and experience already devoted to this 
subject. 

The Alternative Plan as proposed by J. W. Roberts, witness 
for the National Industrial Traffic League, and presented in 
this proceeding, consisted of, skeletonized charts relating en- 
tirely to operating revenues and operating expenses. 

On page 56 of the record he states that “the traditional 
structure” of railroad accounting “is four-storied, represen‘ing 
(a) operating revenues and expenses, (b) corporate income, 
(c) profit and loss, and (d) general balance sheet, or gencral 
status, accounts.” No mention is made of the fact that this 
“structure” is and has been five-storied; road and equipment, 
or capital, accounts must be included. 

The charts outlining the alternative plan and presented in 
this proceeding, did not embrace: the road and equipment, in- 
come, profit and loss, and balance sheet accounts. 

Various bases of apportionment of freight and passenger ¢x- 
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penses, or “clearing combination service accounts to individual 
service accounts” were included in the plan, some of those 


apportionment bases being: speed-gross ton miles, gross ton 


es, allotted structural space, aggregate car days station 
ention, allotted structural floor space, terminal car days plus 
cars dispatched, cars dispatched, relative labor charges, distri- 


i 
uc 
bu:ed yard locomotive mileage, etc. On page 810 of the record, 
h 


{r. Roberts testified that the various bases of apportionment 
ncluded in his plan were not his recommendations. On page 
9}, Mr. Roberts counsel stated, “We do not know whether that 
is the proper basis or not.” According to pages 1062-1067, 


1073-1075 of the record, Mr. Roberts, under examination by 
his counsel, undertook to advocate the bases of apportionment 
as his, or the League’s, recommendations. On Page 1067, Mr. 
Ruderts stated, “We have confidence in these bases.” On page 


95 of the Commissioner’s proposed report, it is indicated that 
the bases of apportionment were not advocated “with entire 
con idence.” 
. e present reports of carriers show average cost for trans- 
poring all freight, and that is all the alternative plan would 
show (Mr. Roberts, page 1013). 

‘ir. Roberts stated that the alternative plan would not publicly 
disslay costs for manufacturing done by carriers (page 1000). 

The alternative plan would not dispense with special studies. 
“We can’t hope to do that” (Mr. Roberts page 119). 

fhe brief proceeds to discuss the testimony of J. E. 
Slater, secretary and treasurer of the Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation, on the so-called “alternative plan.” 
Mr. Slater, who has had many years of experience as 
an analyst of railroad performance, was invited as a 
witness at the suggestion of representatives of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and his testimony was 
quoted at some length in the Railway Age of March 31, 
1928, page 738. His opinion of the plan was in the 
main unfavorable and he declared that “the disadvan- 
tage of the use of the alternative plan for methods of 
cost finding is that it would call for a compilation of a 
large amount of data which would be useful only in a 
relatively small number of cases or a relatively few 
times during the year” (page 242). 


An Expensive Plan 


Continuing, the brief summarizes the testimony of 
F. J. Fell, Jr., then comptroller (now vice-president) of 
the Pennsylvania. Mr. Fell’s testimony listed numer- 
ically 17 objections to the alternative plan, which were 
reported in the Railway Age of August 31, 1929, page 
558. Among Mr. Fell’s objections was the opinion that 
the plan could not be applied to the railroad industry, 
“for the reason that it is replete with both arbitrary and 
undefined bases for expense allocations.” He said also 
that the test of the plan “refers to the necessity of man- 
ufacturing data but the plan makes no provision what- 
ever to cover this subsidiary activity.” The plan, he 
believed, would provide for over 3,000 accounts and 
would prove very expensive to the railroads. 

The testimony of F. W. Sweeney, comptroller of the 
Northern Pacific, is next reviewed. Mr. Sweeney tes- 
tified that the Northern Pacific had drafted “a general 
cost accounting scheme fully as efficient as that now be- 
fore us, and has rejected it because after mature con- 
sideration it could not be shown that the results would 
justify the additional expense.” He said further that 
the alternative plan makes no provision for l.c.l. freight 
and apparently that revenue derived from l.c.l. ship- 
ments would have to be distributed by commodities. 
Further he testified : 

As one reads these statements for the first time he is tempted 
to believe that once understood the effect of the alternative plan 
would be to reveal the cost of hauling particular commodities 
between given points for comparison with earnings on the same 
commodities between the same points. 

However, even Mr. Roberts’ enthusiasm stops short of that 
point, but he does allege without qualification that the plan 
will develop “the cost of packing house products, for instance, 
as against the cost of products of mines.” In this he very 


nearly approaches a definite statement. What it really accom- 
plishes, as I dimly see it, is that an erroneous revenue figure of 
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packing house products can be compared with a cost built up by 
the use of pyramided averages, producing a figure that is 


‘precisely the same for packing house products as for all other 


business in refrigerators, and with the slight difference in car 
repairs, the same as for coal or any other commodity (pages 


1908, 1909). - 

The so-called cost accounting plan submitted by L. R. 
Bitney, statistician of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, is next reviewed. “The Bit- 
ney plan,” it is said, “is an effort towards having rail- 
road accounting and statistics by, or for, states.” Three 
railroad witnesses testified regarding the Bitney plan 
and their opinions were, in the main, unfavorable. 
Among the criticisms was that of A. L. Conrad, assist- 
ant general auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, who stated that his conclusions regarding this plan 
“might be concisely stated by pointing out that ‘these 
statistics are expensive to compile, without compensat- 
ing return to the carriers. The lack of utility in the 
proposed statistics cannot be ignored. Public interest 
would not he served by creating new statistics that 
would be misleading or cause confusion, create mis- 
understanding, or that would be inaccurate or misrepre- 
sentative, and without comparative value. The ‘pro- 
posed statistics would not disclose costs nor aid in de- 
termining costs because many of these statistics are not 
supplemental to the accounting” (page 2295). 

V. P. Turnburke, general auditor of the Great North- 
ern, gave his opinion that the cost finally arrived at 
under the Bitney plan would be “20 per cent based upon 
actualities and 80 per cent upon apportionments” made 
on a basis “which was admittedly wrong.” 

The brief then proceeds to review the testimony of 
witnesses for the Taylor Society. J. H. Williams, for 
this society, asserted that continuous cost accounting 
systems intended to produce actual costs “are an absurd- 
ity.” It was suggested that the railroads should use the 
so-called jobbing cost method for their shops. The 
brief points out that “the description of the jobbing 
system as contained in the record will be generally 
recognized as the shop order system used by the rail- 
roads.” The brief comments on a suggestion that for 
purposes other than the shops the railroad should use 
the so-called continuous process cost method with the 
statement that, as described in the record, “the continu- 
ous process cost method is what the railroads are now, 
and for some time, have been doing, namely, controlling 
expenses through performance with related statistics, 
such expenses later carried into primary accounts.” 

J. J. Ekin, comptroller, Baltimore & Ohio, quoted C. 
A. Williams, comptroller of the American Safety Razor 
Corporation, in part as follows: 

The idea of controlling business through accounts can be 
given exaggerated importance. Accounting is, after all, simply 
an aid to management, and can never be anything other than 
that. The whole accounting structure should be built on the 
design of simplicity to give the business the aid that it can use. 

The brief summarizes the testimony of Dr. J. H. 
Parmelee, director, Bureau of Railway Economics, on 
the subject of cost accounting practices, where found 
on the railways of Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Australia and Germany, and reprints a number of 
exhibits which Dr. Parmelee presented in this case, to- 
gether with a lengthy one summarizing the history of 
cost finding on the American railroads. 

Testimony and recommendations regarding the so- 
called “Oklahoma Formula” for determining costs is 
next reviewed and the following opinion is expressed: 

The intricacies and technicalities of the proposed formula 
being more or less impracticable and tending to retard the com- 
pilation of the data; the accuracy of results under the formula 
being subject to challenge; the proposed formula not being such 


as to justify the expense of its application for developing local 
terminal costs at any terminal; the expense of general appli- 
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cation being altogether prohibitive—no need or occasion appears, 
from the railroad viewpoint, for discussion or consideration of 
the desirability of prescribing such a formula for general and 


uniform application. ane 
The brief assures the Commission that the Railway 


Accounting Officers stand ready to co-operate in “every 
possible and practicable way” if the Commission de- 
sires to conduct a further research into cost accounting. 
It expresses the opinion, however, that the creation of a 
separate committee, as suggested in Commissioner East- 
man’s proposed report, “would appear to be a futile and 
unnecessary act.” It points out that, should the Commis- 
sion desire to make such a study, it “already has ample 
facilities and opportunities, and already has its staff 
qualified and able, to make such study and research.” 
The brief expresses the opinion that the proposal of 
Witness Edward Wray with reference to material classi- 
fication “was not accounting but was an effort to have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribe a sta- 
tistical compilation intended for managerial use, and in 
no way related to public regulation.” The classification 
of material the brief says, “is a managerial function 
that in no way affects the accounting by the railroads.” 

The presentation of the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association in the hearing, it is stated, was confined to 
its recommendations with reference to the proposed re- 
vised accounting classification prepared by the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Accounts. 

The attitude of accounting officers was said to be, 
“that the accounting classifications should be simple, 
not complex; should be contracted, rather than ex- 
panded; should follow and portray practical railroad- 
ing, not be based on the theoretical or impractical ; and 
that economy, directness and dependability of account- 
ing results should be controlling and impelling.” 

The testimony of J. J. Ekin, comptroller of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, was next reviewed. Mr. Ekin testified 
that in 1906, when Congress imposed upon the Commis- 
sion the duty of prescribing uniform accounting, the 
Commission was “besieged by outside accountants, ad- 
mittedly expert, and so-called expert,” but that the 
Commission “decided to utilize the services of its own 
officers and employees, together with the co-operation 
of the experienced railway accounting officers.” 


The Railways’ Concrete Recommendations 

The brief reviews the recommendations of the rail- 
roads that investment in transportation property be 
limited to three kinds viz., road, equipment and invest- 
ment suspense, and that the 32 primary accounts pro- 
vided by the tentative revised classification of the Bu- 
reau of Accounts be eliminated. Commissioner East- 
man’s proposed reports stated that the present ac- 
counting practice had been in effect on certain railroads 
for long periods and the brief raises the question as to 
whether this situation “is regarded by the Commission 
as controlling.” The brief holds that the distribution 
of investment charges among the component parts of 
the project under the present or proposed bases, is not 
productive of valuable or indispensable accounting in- 
formation and that there is objection to it because such 
accounting “is of no significance and may be misinform- 
ing to stockholders, bondholders or the public generally.” 
The brief says further that this proposal would bring 
the accounting regulation “into line with the require- 
ments of valuation work,” a “clear need” for which 
was stated in the proposed report to exist. 

In the interest of simplification in accounting, the 
brief maintains the attitude of the railroad witnesses 
that the minimum adjustment in the investment ac- 
count should be raised from $100 to $200. The ac- 
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count, Transportation For Investment—Cr., it is co:- 
tended, should be eliminated “in the interest of prop t 
and direct accounting, without undue refinement.” T 
brief advocates, also, the elimination of mandat 


<— @ 


requirements in the tentative revision for reporti: + 
- . . 5 
plans of accruing revenues, as it does that “receipis 


from refrigeration and heating services are not r 

enues, and should not be stated as such,” since no rc. 
enue is involved for the carriers over and above th: 
expense in providing such service. It is urged that “tie 
distinction between ‘cost’ and ‘expense’ should be con- 
stantly and clearly borne in mind unless the Comm s- 
sion officially recognizes those terms to be synonym..” 

The brief supports the accounting officers’ proposal 
for the establishment of primary accounts in operating 
expenses for “work train service,” “shop expenses,”’ a d 

‘material store expenses.” The change is urged for the 
purpose of simplification and reduction in clerical lalor 
and in order to make the totals of such expenses avail- 
able to responsible officers, eliminating “the practice of 
charging expenses supervised by one department to 
other departments having no supervision thereover.” 

Attention is called to an error in the proposed report, 
wherein it is stated that this recommendation contem- 
plated separate primary accounts for “material store 
expenses” and “stationery store expenses.” It was 
stated that only one account “material store expenses,” 
was desired. 

The brief continues: 

If it be a fact that “these expenses do not belong to any one 
general group,” and, therefore, should be apportioned to the 
accounts or departments benefited, then by the same logic and 
the same reasoning, all, or substantially all, of the expenses 
incurred by the carrier should be charged to conducting trans- 
portation. In other words, such a theory, carried to its logical 
and ultimate conclusion, would eliminate all maintenance of 
way expenses, all maintenance of equipment expenses, etc. 

The proposed report makes no recommendations re- 
garding the proposal that yard enginehouse expense and 
train enginehouse expenses be consolidated, holding that 
“this is a matter bearing on the subject of cost account- 
ing and may propérly be given consideration. in connec- 
tion with the proposed further research into that sub- 
ject.” The brief contends that, in the record, there is 
substantial agreement that “cost accounting could not be 
amalgamated with the accounting classifications, and 
that “such being the case any so-called cost accounting 
features should be eliminated, and the accounting classi- 
fications made to be what they purport to be, namely, 


Fo 


financial accounting.” 


Commissioner Eastman’s proposed report disap- 
proved the railroad proposal for a new general group ot 
operating expense account called “Miscellaneous.” The 
proposed new group would include valuation expenses, 
pension and relief expenses, casualties, and material 
and stationery store expenses. The Commissioner 
stated that there was “no sufficient reason for making 
this change, pending a possible general rearrangement 
of accounts which may result from the further research 
into the cost accounting question.” 

The brief states that it has already pointed out that 
cost accounting “cannot properly have any place in” 
the consideration of financial accounting, and main(ains 
that the proposed new grouping should be approve'!. 

The brief characterizes the proposed report a: “2 
constructive document” but claims it weak on “so-called 
cost accounting” which it attributes to “a tendency. in- 
dubitably unintentional, to emphasize the purely *1¢0- 
retical viewpoint.” Since the proceeding is administra- 
tive, involving no litigation, no separate listing 0: ex 
ceptions is given, other than those in the brief proper. 
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George Hannauer Dies Suddenly 


B.& M. president was authority on terminal operations and co-inven- 
tor of car retarder—Perkins becomes acting president 


“™) EORGE HANNAUER, president of the Boston 
( & Maine since January 1, 1927, died on Novem- 
. ber 2 at New Haven, Conn., following a heart 
aiiack suffered while he was attending the Yale-Dart- 
mouth football game as the guest of John J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Thomas Nelson Perkins, chairman of the executive 
ccmmittee of the Boston & Maine was elected acting 
president at a meeting of the executive committee held 
cy November 5 after the 
funeral of President Han- 
nauer. In announcing 
Mr. Perkins’ election, the 
executive committee said: 
“Mr. Perkins has con- 
sented to serve as acting 
president to meet the sit- 
uation involved in the 
death of President Han- 
nauer. It is desired that 
the policies so wisely de- 
veloped by Mr. Hannauer 
shall be carried out, and 
that the several projects 
for further improvement 
in the railroad’s service 
and facilities now under 
way shall be pressed to 
completion; and to this 
end Mr. Perkins has 
agreed to lend his serv- 
ices. The railroad has 
lost a president of extra- 
ordinary powers of direc- 
tion and accomplishment, 
but he left an able organi- 
zation which will work. 
under the acting president 
in carrying out these 
aims.” 

Mr. Perkins has been a 

member of the board of 
directors and executive 
committee of the Boston & Maine since 1924, and was 
elected chairman of the executive committee on March 
7, 1928, to succeed Homer Loring. 
Mr. Hannauer was widely known in railway circles 
not only because of his work in connection with the fi- 
nancial and physical rehabilitation of the Boston & 
Maine, but also as one of the country’s leading author- 
ities On railway terminal operation and as co-inventor 
of the automatic car retarder. 

it was generally conceded that Mr. Hannauer’s pre- 
eminence as a terminal executive prompted the directors 
of the Boston & Maine to select him as head of that 
property at a time when its terminal problems were most 
acute and there was pertinent need for reorganization 
am! unification of these facilities. He had previously 
spent his entire career in the service of terminal rail- 





George Hannauer 


roads, first at St. Louis and then in the Chicago district. 
Because of this experience he had frequently been called 
upon to make special studies of terminal operating prob- 
lems and, in fact, was retained to make such a study 
for the Boston & Maine in the spring of 1926—a short 
while before he was selected to direct the consumma- 
tion of plans embodied in his recommendations. 

While the Boston & Maine is not strictly a terminal 
property it did, nevertheless, have an extremely com- 
| ' plicated terminal problem. 

This resulted from sev- 

eral factors, such as the 

fact that it serves a thick- 

ly settled area with a 

large proportion of short 

haul tonnage. Similarly 

a large share of its traffic 

terminates in its own ter- 

ritory. Most important, 
however, the Boston & 

Maine is a consolidation 

of a number of formerly 

independent roads, each 
of which had its indepen- 
dent terminals at Boston. 

Unified operation of the 

Boston & Maine’s passen- 

ger terminals at Boston 

was effected when the 
consolidation took place 
but there had never been 

a satisfactory merger of 

the freight terminal oper- 

ations of the several con- 
stituent railway proper- 
ties. An elaborate unifi- 
cation plan was announc- 
‘ed shortly before Mr. 
Hannauer’s election to the 
presidency. It thus be- 

came one of his most im- 

portant executive tasks to 

carry out this unification 
plan and to supervise the expenditure of money re- 
quired to put it into effect. 

As was stated at the outset, Mr. Hannauer assumed 
the B. & M. presidency on January 1, 1927. He suc- 
ceeded in that position James H. Hustis, who re- 
signed in April, 1926. During the interval from April 
to December 31, 1926, Homer Loring, chairman of the 
board, guided the road’s affairs. 

Mr. Hannauer immediately attacked the major ter- 
minal problem at Boston and new freight facilities con- 
structed at this point during the past two years com- 
prise a large modern car retarder yard at East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to facilitate and centralize the heavy Bos- 
ton classification work, a freight house, a storage ware- 
house, a bulk delivery yard and automobile unloading 
facilities, with adequate tracks, platforms and drive- 
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ways. The East Cambridge yard was opened on July 
5, 1928 and was described in the Railway Age of July 
7, 1928. Another major Boston improvement effected 
during the Hannauer regime is the new North Station, 
formally dedicated on November 14, 1928, and described 
in the Railway Age of August 25, 1928. 

Meanwhile the B. & M. yard at Mechanicville, N. Y., 
had been completely rebuilt and converted into a re- 
tarder yard, incorporating all of the latest developments 
in retarder yard design. This was done, as described 
in the Railway Age of February. 4, 1928, and the new 
yard was opened for service on January 4, 1928. But 
while the East Cambridge and Mechanicville yards are 
the outstanding improvements, all yards on the system 
have been studied and the yard plan placed on the basis 
of the greatest good for the system as a whole. 

Mr. Hannauer also turned his attention to facilities 
other than terminals so that in fact it might be said 
in summary that within the past three years, the B. 
& M. has been practically rebuilt as to terminals, road- 
way, power and bridges, $43,000,000 having been spent 
for additions and betterments in 1926, 1927 and 1928. 
At the same time the operating methods have also been 
“rebuilt” to obtain the maximum utilization of these 
facilities. This reorganization of the B. & M. operating 
methods was described in detail in two recent Railway 
Age articles, one appearing in the issue of July 27 and 
the second in the issue of August 10, An idea of the 
success which has accompanied the development of this 
comprehensive program under the direction of Mr. Han- 
nauer may be gleaned from a study of comparative 
statistics of financial results and physical performance. 

In 1926 gross revenues were $81,625,376 and net rail- 
way operating income was $12,841,103. The gross rev- 
enues of 1927 fell to $77,848,374 but expenses were 
nevertheless held in check so that the decline in net 
railway operating income was $400,000 less than the 
drop in gross. The 1928 gross revenues fell away 
$1,224,136 from the 1927 figure. By this time, however, 
the Hannauer program was well under way and this de- 
cline in revenue was accompanied by a $4,406,178. drop 
in expenses to bring the net railway operating income 
for 1928 to $12,802,969, an increase of $3,302,197 over 
the corresponding 1927 figure. The operating ratio fell 
from 79.43 in 1927 to 74.95 in 1928. 

e 
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Statistics of operating performance are equally in 
pressive. Gross ton-miles per train-hour increased fro: 
14,159 in 1926 to 18,534 in 1928; gross tons per tra 


rose respectively from 1,334 to 1,570; train-miles per 


train-hour from 10.6 to 11.8; and car miles per car da, 


from 21.4 to 26.3. A similar trend is indicated in r-- 


cently published statistics for August, 1929. With b: 


an increase of 2,341 train miles and an actual decrease 


of 16,812 locomotive miles the B. & M. during Augus., 


1929, produced 21,560,000 more gross ton-miles, whi 
yielded 2,004,000 more net ton-miles than in Augu 


1928. Furthermore gross ton-miles per train-hour were 


20,311 in August, 1929, as compared with a figure « 
18,731 for the corresponding 1928 month; gross tons 


mh ¢ 


-~ 


per train were respectively 1,683 and 1,619; net tons 


per train 661 and 653 and net ton-miles per car day 
388 and 370. At the same time pounds of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles fell from an August, 1928, figure 
of 108 to 106 in August, 1929. Finally the Boston & 
Maine, which had been one of the railway pioneers in 
motor transport has, under Mr. Hannauer’s direction, 
expanded its motor coach and motor truck activities un- 
til it is now one of the country’s largest railway oper- 
ators of highway passenger and freight services. 

It will thus be seen that Mr, Hannauer’s death comes 
at a time when the Boston & Maine is rapidly coming 
into the enjoyment of increasing benefits resulting from 
his keen insight into its problems, his masterful solu- 
tion thereof and his skillful direction of the property 
to a successful consummation of one of the most com- 
prehensive of recent railway rehabilitation programs. 

George Hannauer was born on December 19, 1872 at 
St. Louis, Mo. He entered railway service on Septem- 
ber 24, 1890, with the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis. From March 1, 1903, to April 8, 1907, 
he was superintendent of the Wiggins Ferry Company. 
He then became superintendent of the Indiana Harbor 
selt, was on January 1, 1911, promoted to the position 
of general superintendent and on July 1, 1912, to gen- 
eral manager. Following the returns of the railroads 
to private control on March 1, 1920, he was elected 
also vice-president. In 1922 he gave up his duties as 
general manager but retained those of vice-president. 
He remained in this latter position until his election to 
the Boston & Maine presidency. 
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Sleeping and Dining Cars of the Canadian Pacific’s “ Trans-Canada Limited” 





t Northern 4-8-4 Type Locomotive Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Great Northern Buys Six 4-3-4 Type 
Passenger Locomotives 


Built by Baldwin for operation over mountain territory 


between Havre, Mont., and Whitefish 


IX 4-8-4 type locomotives were recently placed in 
passenger service by the Great Northern between 
Havre, Mont., and Whitefish, with the principal 

objective of meeting the requirements of reduced sched- 
uled time of its through passenger trains. These loco- 
motives, which were built by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, develop a tractive force of 67,000 Ib. They 
have 28-in. by 30-in. cylinders, and 73-in. driving wheels. 
The boilers operate at a pressure of 250 Ib. 

The total weight of one of these locomotives is 472,- 
120 Ib., of which 273,700 Ib. is carried on the drivers, 
88,820 Ib. is carried on the engine truck, and 109,600 
lb. on the trailer truck. The factor of adhesion is 4.08. 
The tender is of unusually large size, having a capacity 
for 22,000 gal. of water and 5,800 gal. of fuel oil. 


Locomotives Capable of Hauling 14-Car 
Trains Over 1.8 Per Cent Ruling Grade 


The steepest grades on the Great Northern are be- 
tween Havre and Whitefish. In this territory, there is 
a ruling grade of one per cent westbound and 1.8 per 
cent eastbound. The latter- extends for a distance of 
about 14 miles. It was decided to shorten the schedule 
time of such trains as the Empire Builder, operating be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle and Portland, by approxi- 
mately seven hours. This train now leaves Chicago at 
9:00 p.m. Central standard time, and arrives at Seattle 
the third morning following at 10:00 a.m. Pacific time. 
Returning, the train leaving Seattle at 6:00 p.m., 





Table of Dimensions, Weights, and Proportions of the 
Great Northern (4-8-4) Type Locomotive 


Sey rt por ere ne oye Great Northern 
QO ERE RO LS Baldwin Locomotive Works 
en eae 4-8-4 
DES cnuiniic a can UR eniuansetieds Wnnaee Passenger 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke ............ 28 in. by 30 in. 
wt. | een: Walschaert 
Valves, piston type, size .........sseeeeees 14 in. 
Weighs in working order: 
Re eee er 273,700 Ib. 

SR OEE sc iskscevavecsevicsenses 88,820 Ib. 

eR, renrrgte: 109,600 Ib. 

Mel Ge ee e.g cic swe na'ses 472,120 Ib. 

Ne as cos vacuo ts atebaween 375,780 Ib. 

Totai engine and tender ...........ee+006 847,900 Ib. 
Whee! bases: 

ee Ee eee eee 19 ft. 

MO Jide ccehaweehek ine ddvcowlate 12 ft. 8 in. 


GE cn ccc bce ceiweeeeewn eres 45 ft. 6 in. 
ee Ce BOE ides edcncdescese 94 ft. 10% in. 
Wheels, diameter, outside tires: 
NE. 6.6.65 ChE 5 6cacESD SSE WE SOREL OOO. 73 in. 
OS ES eee re ee eT re re 36 in. 
EE SO. hao dbs wae eATEd 860seK er séa 45 in. 
Journals, diameter and length: 
ME ceccccsancdnesteen seen eked 13 in. by 14 in. 
DE MN x cc ctennesenensnbsowuenns 11% in. by 14 in. 
eer ee rere ee 7% in. by 14 in. 
Pee GR, OED foc cc seccctcepecssve 9 in. by 13 in. 
PONT ret ree 9 in. by 14 in. 
Boiler : 
ee eee eee ee Belpaire 
Steam pressure .........eeeeeee cece eeees 250 Ib. 
' i nn tds ke hin Sede was oy Kee een + Oil 
Diameter, first ring, inside .............. 88 in. 
Firebox, length and width ............... 144 in. by 102 in. 
Combustion chamber, length ............. 44% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter ............ 61—2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter ............. 210—3™% in. 
Length over tube sheets ...........ee000. 22 ft. 
CE Ek ca cat eebeh dean een eeeees 102 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
DE Mdnkdknah dbs ee tee ee keounebenseks 296 sq. ft. 
CoMEDENRIOR CROUIDEF 2.0 ccccccccccccceces 105 sq. ft. 
ie cca canetenabneews 5,004 sq. ft. 
I, SG bw owked bev eeeenennees 5,405 sq. ft. 
EE. 204 cnccd dace ere eaeeses wees 2,444 sq. ft. 
Combined evaporative and superheating... 7,849 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
, | A ae eae ee eet 22,000 gal. 
PE inet a eh Eee sb eek ba Keer 5,800 gal. 
Wheels, diameter, outside tires ........... 33 in. 
Journals, diameter and length ............ 6% in. by 12 in. 
Maximum rated tractive force .............. 67,000 Ib. 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total weight engine, per cent............ 58 
Weight on. drivers + tractive force........cccccccccceccsscens 4.08 
Total weight engine. + comb. heating surface...............+. 60.25 
Boiler proportions: 
Tractive force + comb. heating surface.................0006: 8.56 
Tractive force X diam. drivers + comb. heating surface....... 624.00 
Firebox heating surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface........ 7.42 
Come, GG DS UNE GOED ooo vise vncdirsncuscsecess 76.80 
—_ 





arrives at Chicago at 9:15 a.m. the third morning fol- 
lowing. The total running time of the Empire Builder 
from Chicago to Seattle is 51 hr. 30 min. The road is 
practically up-grade the entire distance going west from 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Summit, Mont. Going east, up» 
grades are encountered practically the entire distance 
from Snohomish, Wash., to Summit. The latter station, 
which is 5,213 ft. above sea level, and the highest point 
on the system is 188 miles west of Havre and 68 miles 
east of Whitefish, making a total of 256 miles over 
which these locomotives are operated. The scheduled 
running time for the Empire Builder between Havre 
and Whitefish is 8 hr. 5 min. There are four scheduled 
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stops to be made on the run between these two sta- 
tions. 

With the new train schedule and the long, steep 
grades it was found necessary to purchase locomotives 
that would haul trains of 14 coaches over this district, 
eastbound, without a helper. 


Locomotives Develop 67,000 lb. Tractive 
Force and Have 73-in. Drivers 


The principal dimensions, weights and proportions of 
the six new 48-4 type locomotives are given in the 
table. They are designed to traverse 16-deg. curves. 
Each locomotive is equipped with a type E superheater, 
Elesco exhaust steam injector, Ragonnet power reverse 
gear, and Von Boden oil burner. The firebox and tender 
are arranged for the future application of stokers, in 
case it should become necessary to change from oil to 
coal. 

The crank pins are heat-treated, and the main crank 
pins are hollow-bored. The main driving wheels are 
cross-balanced. Steam distribution is effected by means 
of a Walschaert valve gear, with the eccentric cranks 
set to increase the lead from 3/32 in. in full gear for- 
ward, to % in. in mid-gear. 


Improved Locomotive 
Automatic Soot Blower 


’ \ HE Rees Manufacturing Corporation Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has improved and is now marketing the 
Superior soot blower formerly sold by the 

American Railway Appliance Company, New York. 

It is designed to maintain the flue sheet and combustion 

chamber of a locomotive free from honeycomb, soot 

and cinders under all conditions that may be encount- 
ered in modern locomotive operation. A description of 
this blower appeared in the May 19, 1923, issue of the 

Railway Age, page 1215, and a description of a number 








Drawing Showing the Application and Operation 
of the Superior Soot Blower 


of improvements which were made to the blower was 
published in the Railway Age Daily Edition, June 14, 
1926, page 1783. This blower is designed with the ob- 
ject of eliminating cleaning at terminals and to pre- 
vent the accumulation of ash and soot on the flue sheet 
and combustion chamber throughout the longest run. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers of this appliance that 
its use will insure full effectiveness of the fire-heating 
surfaces, which means better steaming on the part of 
the locomotive; elimination of engine failures due to 
dirty and plugged flues; increased boiler efficiency and 
increased fuel economy ; the elimination of the work of 
dumping fires at terminals in order to clean the com- 
bustion chamber and flue sheet, and the elimination of 
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How the Blower Appears When Applied to the Right 
Side of a Locomotive 


the work of removing arch brick for cleaning and i 
spection of flues and flue sheet. 

In order to secure the best results with the Superior 
soot blower, it should be used at least three minutes 
every 100 miles in passenger service and for the san 
time every three or four hours in freight service. The 
equipment is installed so that its operation is controlled 
entirely by the fireman through ordinary steam valves 
which admit steam to the blowers. The installation 
and operation of the Superior soot blower is shown in 
one ot the illustrations. A fractional part of the steam 
admitted to the system operates a small turbine which 
oscillates the nozzles. The balance of the steam 
passes through the oscillating nozzles and sweeps the 
entire surfaces of the flue heat. Two blowers are used 
on each locomotive, one on each side of the firebox or 
combustion chamber, and are so adjusted that each 
blower covers 60 per cent of the flue sheet surface as 
well as the combustion chamber. Both blowers are lo- 
catea approximately 36 in. from the flue sheet. 

Aside from the fact that the fireman must turn the 
valves in order to place the soot blower in operation, 
it is entirely automatic. The blower is entirely en- 
closed, which eliminates the possibility of steam leaks 
which might obscure the engineman’s vision. The 
nozzles are made of special heat-resisting metal and are 
also protected by a shield. The body casting, which is 
fastened to the side sheet by four studs, houses a small 
turbine and driving mechanism which oscillates the 
nozzle. The nozzle extends through a tube in the 
water leg into the firebox, as shown in the phantom 
drawing. The tubes are cut from an arch tube. Steam 
from the turret is piped to the blower through a sepa- 
rate control valve for each blower. The control valves 
are located in the cab in a position convenient to the 
fireman. When steam is admitted to the blower the 
turbine oscillates the nozzle six to eight times per min- 
ute, sweeping the entire length of the flue sheet. 


o 


* * * 





On the Boston & Maine at Mechanicville, N. Y. 
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What the Railway Man Expects 
from Advertising” 


Ample space, informative copy, service illustrations and 
accuracy of drawings and statements give him 
“intelligent assistance” 


By Carl F. Stoltz 


Signal Engineer, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


road engineer expects from industrial advertising 

would seem to be that he expects what might be 
expected from any advertising, an opportunity to buy 
advantageously. Of course, the primary purpose of an 
advertisement is to increase sales and make a profit for 
the advertiser, but it also contributes to the economic 
advantage of the purchaser in that it enables him, and 
educates him, to buy more intelligently. The engineer 
welcomes every such assistance the advertiser can offer. 
New devices are being offered constantly for use by 
the railroads and other industries and it is partially if 
not wholly through the medium of industrial advertis- 
ing that the engineer keeps himself acquainted with what 
is available for his use. 

The engineer’s attitude toward advertising must differ 
somewhat from that of the general public. He person- 
ally neither owns nor pays for that which he purchases, 
yet upon his judgment in purchases largely depends his 
success. He should not resist the influence of adver- 
tising appeal, but should give it careful analysis. We 
hear a great deal about sales resistance; that sales re- 
sistance which closes the eyes and ears and answers, 
“No,” should have no place in the policy of the engin- 
eer. The sales analysis that withholds the answer until 
all factors have been carefully weighed is the method 
that commends itself to the engineer. 

From a practical standpoint, there are a few things 
that might be suggested. The railroad engineer is a 
busy man, particularly so when in his office. He is go- 
ing to decide by a glance at the page whether or not 
your advertisement interests him. He must be con- 
vinced by the illustration, or by what is presented in the 
more prominent type, that it will be worth the time 
taken to read it, 

My first suggestion concerns the size of the adver- 
tisement. When we look over the advertising pages of 
trace papers, our attention is naturally at- 
tracted by the advertisements which use 
the largest amount of space because they 
are more readily seen. I believe that there 
are many articles of merit that escape the 
attention of the busy purchaser by reason 
of ‘he obscurity of the advertisement’s po- 
sition. It is appreciated that more space 
cosis more money, but a large invest- 
ment with larger returns ought to be more 


To general answer to the question of what a rail- 


\n address presented before the annual conference of 
the ‘ational Industrial Advertisers’ Association at Cin- 
cinnatt, Ohio, October 2. 





Carl F. Stoltz 


profitable than a small investment with smaller returns. 
Then too, the glance appeal, that which is told by the 
illustration and the big type, must convey to the reader, 
just as directly and intelligently as possible, what the 
advertiser can do for him. Then he will decide whether 
or not to read your whole story. 

Perhaps to the advertising expert this sounds as 
though I were reviewing the ABC’s of his art, but if I 
am, some advertisers have not yet learned their alpha- 
bet. For example, in a recent issue of a technical maga- 
zine, a half-page advertisement is headed by the name 
of the company in large type. Underneath is a long list 
of electrical appliances, some of which are very good 
and at one time were leaders in their line. All are in 
very sinall type, however. On another page a compet- 
ing company displays an attractive picture of a recently 
developed appliance with headlines telling of its per- 
formance. The first mentioned advertiser sells the same 
appliance, but the busy reader would never find it out. 
Another advertisement shows an appliance for attach- 
ment to the rail. The picture merely shows the appli- 
ance. A competing advertiser pictures a similar appli- 
ance, but in the illustration it is shown attached to the 
rail, so that the whole story of its use and application is 
told at a glance. 

Illustrations are great time savers and if I were an 
advertiser I would give a great deal of study to the art 
of picturing my story. In preparing an illustration, 
great care should be taken to avoid foolish blunders 
which betray the advertiser’s ignorance of the subject 
treated. I recall an advertisement which appeared a 
number of years ago which showed a train speeding 
away in the block and three signals. indicating “clear.” 
One would have been too many, but the artist apparent- 
ly wanted to be liberal. Such illustrations betray an 
ignorance of railroad operation that destroys the whole 
appeal of the advertisement. 

Then, too, after the story has been told 
as completely as possible in the heading and 
illustration, the rest of the copy should be 
brief. It is not necessary to cover every 
point that the engineer will cover in his in- 
vestigation, if he is interested enough to go 
into the matter. 

In addition to an advertisement structure 
that saves time, the engineer expects truth- 
fulness and sincerity in the copy placed be- 
fore him. Again I realize that this subject 
has probably been discussed since advertis- 
ing began. The old time crook who used 
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advertising in a crudely dishonest way has been forced 
out of the picture, but inferences are still made that are 
not substantiated and some boastful lines of copy are 
not sincere. Advertising that is not taken seriously is 
about as damaging to the confidence enjoyed by all ad- 
vertising as was the old fashioned fraudulent kind. I 
have no technical knowledge of advertising, but I be- 
lieve that if I were an advertiser I would make it a rule 
never to print anything that my salesmen could not say 
to the prospective customer while face to face with him. 


Attractiveness in Advertising 


The engineer is appreciative also of attractiveness 
and beauty in advertisements. It is true that technical 
advertisers write copy for the eyes of men who are ex- 
perts in their lines of work, who are spending someone 
else’s money and may generally be presumed to be cold- 
blooded about it. It is not so easy to appeal to their 
personal desire and pride of possession, factors which 
aid the advertiser to the general public. Nevertheless, 
engineers are human beings and will react to the at- 
tractiveness of a well-constructed advertisement as read- 
ily as any other class of people. So far I have been 
rather critical, but that has not been because I find all 
the criticisms which have been mentioned in the trade 
papers I read. These cases are the exceptions that have 
presented themselves to me during many years and are 
not the rule. 

Industrial advertising has made and is making a great 
contribution to the engineering field. The great strides 
made in increasing the efficiency of rail transportation 
during the past seven years have been due primarily to 
the discarding of obsolete appliances and practices and 
the adoption of adequate and efficient machinery which 
permits the use of efficient operating systems, essential 
to modern railroading. During 1928, five new records 
were established in increasing operating efficiency and 
although much of the credit is due to the alertness of the 
railroads themselves in taking advantage of every op- 
portunity for improvement, a large share of the credit 
belongs to you gentlemen, who have placed before us 
advertisements of what has been and is now available 
for use in attaining our goal. Every advertisement we 
study and every salesman who calls are potential 
sources of additional information that may be applied 
to our problems. I am glad to have the opportunity to 
acknowledge my debt to the advertiser. 


Signal Advertising 


In my own field of signal engineering, progress has 
been rapid. New and more reliable devices are contin- 
ually replacing those made obsolete by new inventions 
and experience. Devices are becoming more intricate 
and more and more technical knowledge is required. 
Our responsibility is great, for hundreds of millions of 
people annually trust their safety to the signal systems 
of the railroads. In railroad operation safety must al- 
ways be first. 

The engineer does not always use trade paper adver- 
tisements at the time they are published. He may not 
be in the market at that time, but all the advertisements 
are given the “once over.” The magazines are held 
for reference and when information is desired con- 
cerning some particular device, back numbers of maga- 
zines are examined to locate advertisements that were 
noted when the publication was first received. 

You have asked me what the railroad engineer ex- 
pects from the advertiser, and my answer is: “Intelli- 
gent assistance.” 
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Derailment Caused by 
Transverse Fissure 


derailed on June 25, 1928, at West Junction, 

Kan., resulting in the injury of 47 passengers and 
4 employees. As a result of its investigation, the Bureay 
of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
reported that “this accident was caused by a broken rzil, 
the reason for the failure of the rail being due to the 
presence of transverse fissures.” The rail in question 
was submitted to James E. Howard, engineer-physicist 
for the bureau, for examination, whose report, in part, 
follows : 

The rail broke 14.85 ft. from its receiving end, at a 
large transverse fissure. Two other fissures, each of 
large size, were displayed at places beyond the initial 
break. These fissures had evidently reached the periph- 
eral surface of the head of the rail prior to the time of 
the accident. 

The broken rail was fragmented at the time of the 
accident beyond the locations of the several transverse 
fissures. In all, 10 fragments were detached. The cir- 
cumstances attending the derailment lead to the belief 
that the rail was not broken until the train came upon it. 

The nucleus of the fissure was on the gage side of the 
head. It had reached the periphery, admitted air and 
became darkened. Transverse fissures which reach the 
peripheral surface of the head commonly appear on the 
gage side, and at the fillet under the head. A thin layer 
of metal next below the running surface usually remains 
unbroken, while the metal of the outer half of the head 
also remains intact. 

Rails which display transverse fissures not infrequently 
contain more than one. They display fissures in different 
stages of development. The present rail was no excep- 
tion to this rule. Two fissures which had not reached the 
surface were subsequently discovered. 

Cooling strains are set up in all structural shapes, 
under normal conditions of cooling in the open air, 
whether forged or rolled members. The first evidence of 
cooling strains in a rail is its change in shape after cam- 
bering. Rails tend to straighten themselves during cool- 
ing on the hot bed. One part of the cross section acts 
against the other, affecting the rail as a whole. Indi- 
vidual portions of the cross section likewise act upon each 
other. The effects of longitudinal strains are thus 
observed. 

Still further, strains between the exterior and interior 
metal are introduced. The effects of the latter attract 
the most attention, since they often result in shrinkage 
cracks, and such cracks are held by some to be essential 
precursors in the display of transverse fissures. Shrink- 
age cracks occur in both the head and the base. No at- 
tention, however, has been given those of the base. 

The impinging pressures of the wheels in service set 
up internal strains in the heads of rails. They are strains 
of compression immediately below the running sur!ace, 
with reaction of tension in the interior of the head. The 
strains are both lengthwise and crosswise the rail. Cross- 
wise strains tend to cause split heads; those which are 
lengthwise tend to cause transverse fissures. Eac’: of 
these interior fractures, split heads, and transverse 
fissures, is of tension. 

The crux of the rail problem is located in the upper 
part of the head of the rail. It results from the inicnse 
impinging pressures which are received there. Such 
pressures carried to extremity would destroy any known 
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grade of steel. The query is presented whether there 
now exists a safe margin in the endurance of rails against 
current wheel pressures. The display of thousands of 
transverse fissures is taken as evidence that a safe margin 
does not exist. 

The problem is to make rails safe against present track 
conditions. They can not be called safe when numerous 
fractures of a particular type continue to occur. Trans- 
verse fissures should be investigated until it is established 
cefinitely whether there is a remedy for their display. 
Energetic efforts are demanded. No additional equip- 
ment is needed to inaugurate such an investigation, and 
it would be idle to say that enough material is not at 
hand. 


Lines of Inquiry Open for Investigation 


One line of inquiry which should be made immediately 
is that of the influence of shrinkage cracks in the central 
zone of the head. Would their suppression lengthen or 
shorten the lives of rails? The examination of a few of 
the many thousands of rails, which annually display 
transverse fissures, should assist in the solution of this 
question, and possibly yield a definite answer. 

It is a matter of general comment that certain heats of 
steel display transverse fissures while others do not under 
similar conditions of service. Is there any peculiar struc- 
tural, physical, or chemical reason which will account for 
such results? Abundant material is at hand for com- 
parison of rails which fracture and those which do not. 
Compound transverse fissures, those which deflect from 
incipient horizontal split heads, have origins which are 
well known. Can seaminess, the cause of their forma- 
tion, be eliminated ? 

Is there any foreign inclusion at the nucleus of a 
transverse fissure? Is there any peculiar structure at or 
in close proximity to the nucleus of a transverse fissure? 
Inquiries have already been made along these lines with 
negative results. Has anything been left out in those 
investigations which further study will reveal? 

Through the efforts of E. A. Sperry, material may 
now be obtained, in which transverse fissures in different 
stages of development are definitely located. Such ex- 
amples afford opportunity to ascertain what microcon- 
stituents are involved in the inception of a transverse 
fissure. What characteristics predominate in rails of 
greatest endurance against. the display. of transverse 
fissures is an open question. 

In the investigation of shrinkage cracks, and their dis- 
play after the steel is pickled in hot acid, steel which has 
been overstrained goes into solution more rapidly than 
understrained metal. This leads to the query whether 
all of the cracks subsequently found preexisted before 
pickling. Means should be adopted for differentiating 
between cracks due to shrinkage conditions and those 
which result from the cold rolling action of the wheels. 
Ave cooling strains on the verge of rupture converted 
into open cracks by wheel loads? 

in view of modifications in the composition of rail 
steel, the characteristics of medium manganese steel 
would be of interest. If any grade of steel is found to 
possess superior durability against the formation of 
transverse fissures, that steel should be given suitable 
Stiidy. 

Two Distinct Problems 

Suppression of the formation of transverse fissures is 
one problem. Their detection in their incipient or ad- 
: iced stages is another problem quite apart from the 

ist. 

Since steel is fractured only by excess strain and since 


al! rails in service are subjected to strains of magnitude, 
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it would seem that the fundamental cause for the dis- 
play of transverse fissures could not be eliminated. 
Steels differ, however, in their ability to endure strains; 
therefore, by selection, a grade of steel may be found 
best adapted to meet the requiremnts of track conditions. 
There is no hope for such a reduction in wheel loads that 
overstraining the metal at the top of the head of the rail 
will be avoided. 

The real question then is what can be done to make 
travel safer under current track conditions, as against 
the display of transverse fissures. To this question, 
which affects the entire traveling public, the most serious 
attention should be given. A grave responsibility rests 
somewhere, present tendencies and results emphasizing 
this fact. A great step forward has been made recently 
in the physics of steel. What has heretofore been denied 
is now an open book. Means are available for detecting 
the presence of hidden fissures within the heads of rails. 
Track equipment for this purpose became available early 
in the year 1928. 

If the matter was not so colossal it would appear that 
the detection of transverse fissures, and therefore im- 
munity against unexpected fractures in the track, was a 
possibility. The magnitude of the problem is its appall- 
ing feature. Two outstanding matters of importance are’ 
presented for urgent action ; concerted, active steps, on a 
scale commensurate with the magnitude and gravity of 
the subject, ascertaining definitely whether difficulties 
are insurmountable or not in the elimination of trans- 
verse fissures, and concurrently take adequate steps to 
remove the menace of transverse fissured rails from the 
track. 


Fissure Brought to the Surface by Peening 


An experiment was made upon the rail at the location 
of the larger fissure, by peening with a light hand ham- 
mer. The belief is entertained that internal strains set 
up in service by the impinging pressures of the wheels, 
are instrumental and basic in the formation of transverse 
fissures. The internal strains are the essential factors, 
the means employed for their introduction immaterial. 
Since internal strains may be set up by peening the sur- 
face of the head, it might be expected that peening would 
assist in the development of an interior fissure. Accord- 
ingly this experiment was made. 

The rail was peened in the vicinity of the larger hidden 
fissure. After a number of hammer blows, the trans- 
verse fissure made its appearance at the surface of the 
head. Internal strains were thus introduced, extending 
the boundary of the internal fissure until the peripheral 
metal of the rail was reached. 

The limited time and small number of hammer blows 
which accomplished this result are significant features. 
They suggest the probable rapid development of trans- 
verse fissures in the track. 

In important .engineering structures, limiting unit 
stresses are carefully prescribed. In tension the usual 
range is from 12,000 to 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. In com- 
pression substantially the same limits prevail, but modi- 
fied in the case of columns according to their ratio of 
slenderness. In long columns the permissible unit stress 
is lowered. Any engineering example outside of a track 
structure designed without regard to limiting fiber 
stresses is inconceivable. Rails stand alone without any 
definition of what the stresses in service shall be. The 
difficulties of the problem are recognized ; nevertheless, 
there is no obstacle to giving the matter some considera- 
tion. 

Important engineering structures should possess a 
suitable margin in safety. This is obtained by limitation 
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of the working stresses. In rails a serious condition is 
presented. Wheel loads of motive power and equipment 
each overstrain the metal in the upper part of the heads 
of all rails. Strictly, no rail is immune from fracture, 
after a period in the track. Theoretically and practically 
all rails are exposed to conditions which culminate in the 
destruction of the metal. Internal strains set up by the 
wheel loads are proof of this assertion. The results of 
measured strains in rails, which have been in service, 
carry with them the deduction that a definite known mar- 
gin of safety does not exist in rails. There is no known 
steel which has properties which.enable it to resist cur- 
rent wheel pressures without the introduction of internal 
strains. 

Overstraining the running surface by means of wheel 
pressures necessarily introduces internal strains in two 
directions, lateral and longitudinal. The lateral com- 
ponent leads to mashed and split heads, the longitudinal 
component leads to the display of transverse fissures. It 
is clearly evident that there is no escape from the effects 
of these intense impinging pressures. As the crux of the 
rail problem they must be recognized and reckoned with. 
Since it is impossible to avoid these intense pressures, 
the practical question is what grade of steel will best 
endure them. That information must come from track 
records, from rails which have been exposed to the 
vicissitudes of service, intense impinging pressures, 
rapidly applied loads, vertical wave motions, and longi- 
tudinal vibrations. Loads are received along different 
elements of the rail heads according to the varying con- 
tours of the wheel treads. , 


Manufacturing Conditions 


There are two features which attach to manufacturing 
conditions, namely, shrinkage cracks in the central core 
of the head and acicular longitudinal slag streaks or ex- 
tended blow holes. Longitudinal streaks undoubtedly 
lead to the formation of compound transverse fissures, 
but further data are needed to demonstrate the influence 
of shrinkage cracks. These data, of course, must come 
from the examination of rails which have been in service. 
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Although repeated examinations have been made of the 
metal in the vicinity of transverse fissures, and no foreign 
inclusion of any kind discovered nor any peculiarity i; 
composition or structure, nevertheless a more intensiv. 
study is desirable of these features. Fractures must hay 
definite origins. What microconstituent is responsible 
for the inception of rupture? Internal strains are sx 
up by heat or mechanical treatment, in treated and un 
treated steels. What relations do the microconstituent;s 
bear to the points of inception of fractures? A compre 
hensive study of the phenomena of rupture is required 
in the matter of transverse fissures. 

Suggestive lines of inquiry are numerous, which direct 
efforts for prolonging the lives of rails against the 
formation of transverse fissures. The prevention 
transverse fissures, if such is possible, or retardation of 
their display, is a matter of vital importance in respect 
to safety in travel. Efforts to meet such ends should 
not be held in abeyance. Eighteen years have elapsed 
since this insidious type of fracture was brought to gen- 
eral notice and yet no adequate, comprehensive research 
has been inaugurated toward the amelioration of con- 
ditions. 

Facilities are at hand for the detection of transverse 
fissures in the laboratory and in the track. While the de- 
tection of transverse fissures, in their different stages of 
development, and their elimination or retardation of 
development are entirely different problems, neverthe- 
less, the investigation of fissures is greatly aided by 
means of facilities whereby they are accurately located in 
the rails. This method indicates the exact spots at which 
research should be directed, and where the information 
sought is located before it has been destroyed. Never 
before have such favorable opportunities been presented 
for acquiring exact information upon the formation and 
development of this dangerous type of fracture. On 
account of the magnitude of the problem and the desira- 
bility of acquiring complete data from general sources, 
to embrace conditions as they are found in different 
parts of the country, a joint comprehensive inquiry is 
urgently demanded. 


* * 
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Electrical Section Holds Meeting 


Body under new status, discusses sixteen 
reports on electrical subjects 


sion 1V Engineering, American Railway Associ- 
ation, under its new status, was held in the 
board room of the Grand Central station, on Wednes- 
day, October 30. Sixteen committees reported. There 
was little discussion, the time being given to the pre- 
sentation of reports, to organization work and to the 
election of officers. About 40 representatives and 
members were present. The meeting was started at 
10 a. m. and concluded at 12:30 p. m. 
it was decided that the manual of the Electrical Sec- 
tion be printed in loose-leaf form, that the revised in- 
sulator specifications, prepared by Committee No. 9, 
and the revised incandescent lamp schedule, prepared 
by Committee No. 13, both be placed in it. 


r I HE first meeting of the Electrical Section, Divi- 


Inductive Co-ordination 


The work of the Committee on Inductive Co-or- 
dination concerns the satisfactory operation of paral- 
leling power and communication circuits. Out- 
lines of the work to be performed by the committee 
have been sent to the chairman of the Committee on 
Inductive Co-ordination of the Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Section of the A. R. A., so that the work of 
the two committees may be co-ordinated. Negotia- 
tions have been proceeding for some time looking to- 
ward the formulation of a joint general committee of 
the National Electric Light Association and the Amer- 
ican Railway Association for the study of mutual 
problems of inductive co-ordination. Committees pre- 
senting the N. E. L. A. and the A. R. A. for this pur- 
pose have been appointed. 

The problem of inductive co-ordination where rail- 
road propulsion circuits are concerned, involves out- 
side companies as well as the telephone and telegraph 
department of the railroad. It was determined by the 
committee that this problem can best be handled by 
co-operation between the railroad’s engineers and the 
engineers of other companies or departments in the 
early stages of development of the plan. Such co- 
operative work results in advance planning and test- 
ing, and permits such changes as may be necessary 
to be made without interference with the operation 
of any of the facilities involved. A study of the in- 
ductive interference sets on the Wilmington and West 
Chester electrifications of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was carried out by the committee with the closest co- 
Operation between the commercial telephone and tele- 
graph companies, the electrical manufacturers and the 
railroad’s telephone and telegraph, signal and electri- 
ca! departments. Both of these electrifications oper- 
ate at 11,000-volts, single-phase, and employ at pres- 
ent multiple-unit passenger trains exclusively. The 
Wilmington line is 27 miles long and the West Ches- 
ter line is 25.6 miles long. 

_ Some of the factors which tend to minimize induc- 
tive interference were determined to be as follows: 
Good insulation; elimination of hard spots in the 
trolley; double-end feed as distinguished from stub- 
end feed of power supplv to the contact system; close- 
ly-spaced substations which improve voltage regula- 


tion and reduce losses; use of high-speed circuit break- 
ers ; thorough bonding of the rails; grounaing the mid- 
points of the high notential side of the step-up trans- 
formers through a resistance of 330 ohms; placing 
communication circuits in underground conduit; use 
of a neutralizing or shielding wire strung on the com- 
munication pole line. 

Arrangements have been set up and are in operation 
for a continued study of these situations. 


Water Power 


[he report of the Committee on Water Power in- 
cludes brief descriptions of the principal water power 
projects now being planned or in process of comple- 
tion in the United States and Canada. The report 
states that during the year 1928 there was an increase 
in the capacity of water wheels in waterpower plants 
in the United States of 1,275,530 hp. and in Canada an 
increase of 550,000 hp., bringing the total of these 
countries up to 13,571,530 hp., and 5,328,000 hp., re- 
spectively. Attention was directed to the recently ap- 
proved Rules of Practice in Formal Proceedings un- 
der the Federal Water Power Act and Procedure in 
Formal and Informal Proceedings, published by the 
Federal Water Power Commission. 

The power committee was discharged and a power 
supply committee was appointed in its stead to study 
all forms of power generation, including water, steam 
and internal combustion power. 


Electrolysis 


The report states that studies of soil corrosion are 
being made in Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, Cal., 
and Detroit, Mich., and that a report will be made 
when data are available. A study was also made of 
the literature concerning alternating current electro- 
lyses, and extracts from the 1921 report of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Electrolysis are included as infor- 
mation. These are as follows: 

“If alternating currents or frequently reversing di- 
rect currents flow through the soil between the pipes 
or other underground metallic structures the metal 
removed during the half cycles when a pipe is anode 
may be in part replaced when it is cathode. Hence 
the total loss of metal on a given pipe may be less than 
is indicated by computing the loss on the basis of the 
positive part of the cycle only, and in the case of al- 
ternating current at commercial frequency, may be 
less than one per cent of such computed values. 

“When the first alternating current railways were 
proposed, the question of possible electrolytic effects 
received special investigation. Considerable work was 
done upon a laboratory scale, in which it was estab- 
lished that alternating currents could produce corro- 
sion on electrodes of the metals commonly used un- 
derground, such as lead and iron, but that the effects 
were very much less in magnitude than those produced 
by equivalent direct currents, usually less than one per 
cent and in most cases negligible.” 

During the coming year the committee will report 
on any measures taken to mitigate electrolysis in con- 
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nection with the direct current electrification systems 
now being installed by the Cleveland Union Termin- 
al Railways and the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern. 

Co-operation in Miscellaneous Regulations 


No meetings of this committee have been held dur- 
ing the year but its members have acted as observers 
of statutes designed to regulate crossing of telephone, 
telegraph and electric power lines, one with the other 
and with railroads. The report also states that negoti- 
ations with the National Electric Light Association in 
connection with the preparation of a statement of prin- 
ciples and practices for power wire crossings over 
railroads with accompanying specifications, are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The work of the committee will 
be continued in co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Standards for the revision of the National 
Electrical Safety Code under the procedure of the 
American Standards Association for any part of the 
code that may be reopened, or in the specifications for 
supply lines crossing railroads; also, with representa- 
tives of the National Electric Light Association in con- 
cluding a general argument as to principles and prac- 
tices and in the formulation of specifications covering 
power wire crossings at railroads to be made the stand- 
ard of both associations. 


Overhead Transmission Line and 
Catenary Construction 


The function of this committee is to revise and to 
keep up-to-date the transmisison line ‘and catenary 
specifications. No changes or additions are recom- 
mended for the former. Concerning catenary speci- 
fications, it is recommended that the ratio of dry flash- 
over of insulators to line voltage should vary for dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions and different classes of 
construction. Detailed specifications are included to 
show what is meant by different atmospheric condi- 
tions and classes of construction. A table is also given 
for dry insulator flash-over values for class A condi- 
tions. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent to railroads having 
overhead catenary construction show that in general 
the railroads are using higher flash-over values than 
those calculated. It is therefore recommended that 
the calculated values be considered as the minimum 
for good practice. Consideration of other sections of 
the preliminary draft of the catenary specifications is 
being deferred until such time as the negotiations of 
the joint committee of the National Electric Light 
Association and the American Railway Association 
have been further advanced. 


Economics of Railway Location 


_ This committee is assigned the subject of collabora- 
ting with Committee 16, American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, on Economics of Railroad Location 
and Economics of Grade Revision as affected by the 
introduction of electric locomotives. The Electrical 
Section Committee does not initiate any studies and no 
report was rendered as Committee 16 has not submit- 
ted its report to the Electrical Section Committee. 


Standardization of Insulating Tape 


The work assigned to this committee was the study 
of insulating tape with special reference to varnished 
cambric. Considerable information and data have been 
collected during the year but the committee has been 
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unable to obtain information sufficiently complete t 
be used as the basis of a set of specifications and re 
ports progress. 


Standardization of Insulators 


The committee recommends that the divisions noy 
included in the insulator specifications be brought int 
conformity with similar divisions in the American In 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, insulator tests specifi 
cations. While this specification does not cover insu 
lators made of Boro Silicate glass, it is considered tha 
pin insulators of proper design made of this materia’ 
are suitable for the above purposes. 


Clearances for Third Rail and 
Overhead Working Conductor: 


Tables are presented by this committee indicating 
present-day practices on electrified railroads for third 
rail and overhead conductor clearance as of Octobe: 
1, 1929. Numerous questions on reconciliation of var 
ious association clearance diagrams, as recommended 
by the different committees, have been discussed 
through correspondence by members during the year. 


Protection of Oil Sidings 


The report of the Committee on Protection of Oil 
Sidings from danger due to stray currents, indicates 
that the existing rules would be so modified as to pro- 
vide for protection from danger due to static electri- 
city and that a draft of the rule so modified would be 
submitted for consideration in 1930. In connection 
with the formulation of such an addition to the rules, 
an expression of opinion was obtained from a number 
of railroads and oil companies. From the information 
obtained it appeared that such protection is desirable. 
This conclusion was substantiated by a joint meeting 
of the Committee of the Petroleum Institute and the 
Electrical Section Committee. In deference to a re- 
quest made by the Committee of the Petroleum Insti- 
tute for an opportunity to present the matter at its De- 
cember meeting the formulation of a definite rule was 
deferred for inclusion in the 1931 report of the Elec- 
trical Section Committee. 


Specifications for Track and Third Rail Bonds 


The Bonding Committee of the Electrical Section 
has held joint meetings with the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association Committee on heavy 
electric traction and representatives of manufacturers. 
The two committees are working on tentative standaris 
of stud terminal bonds with respect to dimensions 0! 
pin terminals, drift pins, taper punches, length ar 
stranding. The discussions have brought out the poss:- 
bility of reducing the number of standard types «1 
bonds. | 

The committee has kept in touch with foreign pra - 
tice and with experimental work in this country, wi’) 
respect to compositions used in rail joints to repla 
bonds. The information obtained, however, has nt 
been such as to indicate the practicability of the su - 
stitution of compositions for copper bonds. 

Experiments have been completed by manufactu 
ers, and the specific resistances of welding metals us 
in both have been determined. The unit resistan: 
are so small, and the length of the path through whi 
current flows through the weld is so short, that t < 
resistance through the welded portion is negligib:°. 
The determination of proper area of weld is fixed ‘y 
mechanical conditions and this feature will be consi - 
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red by the committee in connection with next year’s 
report. 
Illumination 


The report of the Committee on Illumination dea!s 
ith incandescent lamp schedules, specifications for 
candescent lamps and railroad yard flood lighting. 
A complete revised table of incandescent lamp stand- 
ards is included. The committee recommends the adep- 
(on as an A. R. A. specification the United States 
vernment master specifications for large tungsten 
ment incandescent lamps. A brief description of 
rd lighting development was included together with 
table including quantative data on some of the more 
recent and typical railroad yard floodlighting installa- 
tions. The report is essentially the same as that pre- 
ited by the Committee on Illumination of the Asso- 
“ation of Railway Electrical Engineers and published 
in the October issue of Railway Electrical Engineer, 
but has been modified to meet the somewhat different 
reguirements of the two Associations. 
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Design of Indoor and Outdoor Substations 


[he report of the Substation Committee concerns 
the selection and use of substation apparatus. The 
first part of the report is given over to description of 
protective devices used for rotary-converter, motor- 
generator and motor-arc rectifier substations. This is 
followed by a description of best practices in the de- 
sign of substation buses. The report concludes with 
detailed recommendations concerning:oil purifying for 
electric railway substations. The report states that 
circuit breaker oil should not be purified by centrifu- 
gal machines unless it is afterwards passed through a 
blotter filter press. By way of explanation, the report 
states that centrifuging action on oil containing carbon 
causes colloidal carbon to be formed and held in sus- 
pension in the oil. Such oil will test high immediate- 
ly after centrifuging but the dielectric strength falls 
very rapidly. 

The report states that the largest amount of oil to 
be handled in a substation at any one time is trans- 
former oil, and that under normal operation trans- 
former oil does not contain carbon, thus permitting the 
use of centrifugal machines. The report further states 
that the greatest cause of reduced dielectric strength 
in transformer oil is moisture, and, therefore, large 
quantities of blotter paper are consumed when presses 
are used for transformer .oil with the result that the 
water makes the paper soft and causes it to puncture 
under the pressure applied. For these reasons, filter 
presses are recommended for circuit breaker oil and 
centrifuge machines for transformer oil. 


High Tension Cables 


The committee on High Tension Cables has pre- 
senied a form of questionnaire for recording informa- 
tion relative to high tension cables. This is being sent 
to companies using cables at 25,000-volts and over in 
an effort to develop information concerning the trend 
of design. 


Corrosion Resisting Materials 


“he committee on Corrosion Resisting Materials is . 


now making accelerated corrosion tests of various ma- 
terials suitable for messenger or catenary hardware. 
Invitations have been sent to a large number of manu- 
lac‘urers to submit samples for corrosion tests. These 
samples will be in one of the following forms: (A) 


Trolley wire 5 ft. long; (B) Messenger strand % in. 
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outside diameter, 5 ft. long; (C) Round rolled or 
drawn rods, 1 in. diameter, 6 in. long; (D) round cast 
rods 1 in. in diameter and 6 in. long; (E) cast trolley 
clips; (F) one-half inch carriage bolts to fit trolley 
clips. These samples will be installed in a roundhouse 
smoke jack at New Haven on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, in the tunnel at Welch, W. Va., 
on the Norfolk & Western and on the Lamberts Point 
Coal Pier at Norfolk, Va., on the Norfolk & Western. 
The samples will be weighed before they are installed 
in these locations and the amount of corrosion will be 
reported as a percentage loss of weight for the length 
ot time exposed. Several years will be required before 
conclusive results can be reported. A question was 
raised concerning the use of manufacturers corrosion 
data, but it is the belief of the committee that the rail- 
road test data would be more valuable. ~ 


Election of Officers 


The meeting was concluded by an announcement of 
the election of officers as follows: Chairman, S. With- 
ington, electrical engineer New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; vice-chairman, J. V. B. Duer, electrical en- 
gineer, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Committee of Direction (terms to expire in 1932) 
W. M. Vandersluis, electrical engineer, Chicago Ter- 
minal Improvements, Illinois Central; J. H. Davis, 
chief engineer, electric traction, Baltimore & Ohio. 
(Terms to expire in 1931) D. J. Brumley, chief engi- 
neer, Chicago Terminal Improvements, Illinois Central ; 
L. S. Wells electrical superintendent, Long Island. 
(Terms to expire 1930) H. M. Bassett, general office 
engineer, New York Central; G. I. Wright, engineer 
electric traction, Reading’ Company. 


Tue FeperaL Farm Boarp has been asked by Representative 
Jones, of Texas, to join in a request to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the freight rates on wheat and cotton for 
export be reduced “in similar proportion to the reductions now 
allowed” on certain industrial commodities which he cited as 
receiving lower rates when intended for export than those 
accorded domestic shipments. Mr. Jones, who had previously 
introduced in the House a joint resolution to the same effect, 
said these “inequalities” should be corrected either by reducing 
the export rates on cotton and wheat or by doing away with 
“all the reductions on export industrial commodities, so that 
revenue would be increased to an extent which would permit 
the entire rate structure to be brought down.” 





B. & A. Local, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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William G. Lee, Former Trainmen’s 
President, Dies 


Brotherhood leader, noted for his independent and fearless 
action, succumbs to 12-year illness 


ILLIAM G. Lee, who, until his defeat for re- 

W election at the triennial convention in 1928, 

had served for 19 years as president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, died at his home at 
Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio, on November 2, after a 12- 
year fight against cancer. Following his defeat for re- 
election in June, 1928, Mr. Lee was elected general 
secretary-treasurer of the brotherhood, a position he 
held until he was granted a leave of absence on June 
1, 1929. 

Mr. Lee was known as the greatest individualist, and 
one of the ablest and fair- 
est men, who ever led or- 
ganized railroad labor. The 
alinement of the railroad 
trainmen and their action 
in any situation while he 
was their leader could al- 
ways be depended upon to 
be the result of indepen- 
dent thinking on the part 
of the organization’s of- 
ficers and not merely of a 
desire to follow blindly the 
course of other labor 
unions. 

He became president of 
the trainmen on January 
1, 1909 at a time when the 
affairs of the brotherhood 
were in serious condition. 
When he first became an 
officer, the country had 
been disturbed by labor dif- 
ficulties resulting from the 
panic of 1893 and the ef- 
forts of the American Rail- 
way Union, which precipi- 
tated the railroad strikes of 
the early 90s, to disrupt 
the trainmen, and it is re- 
lated that on his first trip 
into the west as a general 
brotherhood officer Mr. Lee 
traveled from Omaha to 
San Francisco without be- 
ing able to hold a single meeting. When he took over 
the presidency, the brotherhood had about 100,000 mem- 
bers and a million dollars in funds, which he increased 
during his incumbency to 184,000 members and $10,- 
000,000. 

In his negotiations with railway managements Mr. 
Lee was known for his frankness, fairness and depend- 
ability. He had the greatest confidence in the effect of 
the personal acquaintance of men with each other and 
usually went to extreme lengths in order to avoid the 
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necessity for a strike. His belief in that policy is bes 
expressed in a portion of an address which he mack 
before the Western Railway Club at Chicago in 1923: 

“There have been times when the lines between rail 
road employers and employees have been very sharpl\ 
drawn, when it has been necessary for both sides to ex 
press their disbelief in the fairness of the demands o! 
the other, and to express a determination to fight it out 
rather than accept compromise of any sort. And yet 
when calmer counsel has succeeded intense feeling, 
usually we have managed to get together and adjust 
our affairs, if not satisfac 
torily to both sides, at least 
in a manner that has en- 
abled us to get along peace- 
fully and fairly well to 
gether. 

“I have unlimited faith 
in the fairness of my fel- 
lowmen. We have made 
sacrifices to avoid the sev- 
erance of relations with 
employers, and believe that 
by so doing we have con- 
tributed our full share to- 
ward stabilizing the trans- 
portation business, contrib- 
uted our full share toward 
the most efficient railway 
service in the world, and, 
in general, contributed a 
wholesale influence toward 
a better understanding of 
the relations as they should 
exist between the employer 
and the employee.” 

Under Mr. Lee’s leader- 
ship the trainmen favored 
the enactment of the auto- 
matic coupler and _ the 
power brake law, the Fed- 
eral Liability law and the 
Adamson law, and were ac- 
tive in opposition to the 
continuance of the United 
States Railroad Labor 
Board through the repeal of a portion of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920. Another passage in the same ad- 
dress sets forth Mr. Lee’s idea of the necessity for s‘a- 
bility in the conduct of a labor organization: 

“The bulk of the organization is in accord with ‘he 
enforcement of organization law, and it stands for 10 
disobedience of its statutes or violation of its contrac‘s. 
This is not popular among certain employees, who feel 
that expediency is the first law of organization progress. 
The brotherhood has been severely criticized, assailed 
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and misrepresented because it did exactly what its rep- 
resentatives in convention said it should do under such 
circumstances. The brotherhood in the future, as in 
the past, will obey every law, every statute, and fulfill 
every obligation according to its understanding.” 


The Switchmen’s Strike 


Perhaps the situation which most clearly brought out 

Ir. Lee’s qualities as a leader occurred in the unauthor- 
zed switchmen’s strike of 1920. Late in 1919, after 
the general committee of the trainmen had given him 
power to call a strike to enforce demands for higher 
wages, Mr. Lee conferred in Washington with Walker 
). Hines, director general of railroads, and Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, the latter advising him to delay any drastic ac- 
tion. 

Early in 1920 the impatience of the switchmen began 
to manifest itself, and in April switchmen on the Mil- 
waukee at Chicago walked out in support of a grievance 
of one of their number. This group persuaded other 
Chicago switchmen to join them in a demand for a 
wage increase. While the strike spread to other ter- 
minal points, Mr. Lee and the brotherhood organization 
stuck to their original decision and denounced the strike 
as illegal and unauthorized. The striking members 
were disciplined, an action on the part of Mr. Lee 
which resulted in the expulsion of about 30,000 switch- 
men from the brotherhood, or about one-sixth of its 
membership. This action placed the organization, of 
which Mr, Lee was the head, in an enviable position in 
the public esteem. 

Mr. Lee was born at La Prairie, Ill. on November 
29, 1859, and after attending the public schools of 
Bowen, Ill., he entered railway service in 1879 as a 
brakeman on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Emporia, Kan. Later he was transferred to the Raton- 
New Mexico division and in 1880 he was promoted to 
conductor, also serving as a trainman on the Missouri 
Pacific and the Wabash. For three and one-half years 
he acted as deputy registrar of deeds of Ford county, 
Kan., then returning to railroad service in 1888 as a 
conductor on the Union Pacific. He left railway serv- 
ice in 1895 to become first vice-grand master of the 
Trainmen, a position he held until his election as presi- 
dent in 1909. 
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Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


The Atlantic & Gulf [now part of the Atlantic Coast Line] 
was sold in Savannah, Ga. November 4, under a decree of 
foreclosure granted by the United States Circuit Court, and 
was bought for $300,000 by Henry B. Plant {who was later 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line]. The sale included the 
main line from Savannah to Bainbridge and several branches, 
350 miles in all—Railroad Gazette, November 7, 1879. 

The bitter controversy over the Pacific Coast terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific appears to have been ended by the final selection 
of the Burrard Inlet at Port Moody on English bay instead of 
either Port Essington via the Peace River route or Bute Inlet 
near the north end of Vancouver Island. The six-year survey 
of the line required an expenditure of $3,137,000 and cost the 
lives of 34 engineers, of whom seven were burned in forest 
fires, 24 were drowned at river and lake crossings and 3 died 
from disease.—Railway Age, November 6, 1879. 

The assistant to the president of the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western [now the Erie], who was on the witness stand be- 
fore the Railroad Investigating Committee of the New York 
Assembly for eight days stated that it is perfectly legitimate 
to take into account the value of the service rendered by the 
carrier in fixing charges, which has been called “charging what 
the freight would bear.” He also thought it proper in consider- 
ation of quantity and regularity of shipments to allow draw- 
backs which might amount to reductions of from 5 to 20 
per cent of the regular rates—Railroad Gazette, November 7, 
1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Western Pacific, which is projected from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to San Francisco, Cal., now has a surveying party in the 
field at Beckwith Pass, Cal., making the final location for the 
route over the Sierra Nevada mountains. Railway Age, No- 
vember 11, 1904. 


The average receipts per ton per mile for railways in the 
United States operating 204,668 miles of line in 1903 were 
0.781 cents. The average receipts per freight train mile were 
$2.44 while the average haul per ton was 131.79 miles.—Rail- 
way Age, November 11, 1904. 


The construction of a second Canadian transcontinental rail- 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, partly owned by the gov- 
ernment, but wholly operated by the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
assured by a sweeping victory for the Liberal party, already in 
power, at the Parliamentary elections on November 3.—Railway 
Age, November 11, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on Wed- 
nesday practically decided that it was impossible to pass com- 
prehensive railroad legislation before the end of the year; it 
tentatively decided to substitute for the Cummins bill a brief 
resolution providing for the return of the roads, January 1, 
with temporary extension of the guarantee—Railway Age, Nov- 
ember 6, 1919. 


The strike of bituminous coal miners went into effect on 
November 1, with the national headquarters of the United Mine 
Workers at Indianapolis, Ind., silenced by a court restraining 
order. The petition by the government charged that the union 
men were conspiring to limit the production of coal and to 
restrict the distribution of fuel. A reduction in railway service 
began on November 3 when the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern discontinued 18 suburban trains and the New York Central 
discontinued several trains in northern New York. Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield revived the fuel preference lists which give 
the railroads prior claims to coal—Railway Review, November 
8, 1919. 
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Engineers and Accounting 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE Epitor: 

I have read with interest your editorials in the issues of 
September 14 and 21 on the subject of the proposed revised 
classifications of accounts for railroads. 

It seems to me that there should be a closer cooperation 
between the engineering profession and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There are many men in the American 
Railway Engineering Association and American Society of 
Civil Engineers who are expert in accounting for investment 
in road and equipment, and maintenance of way and structures. 

The late Walter G. Berg, chief engineer, Lehigh Valley, 
was expert ou the fundamentals of accounting. He pre- 
pared an article in 1904 which was published in Volume 5 
of the Proceedings of American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association. This article is entitled 
“The Distinction Between Repairs and Improvements and a 
Proposed Classification of Railroad Maintenance of Way 
Expenses,” and merits careful study. 

I mention Mr. Berg’s article in support of my opinion 
that many railroad engineers are not only students of 
accounting but experts in the preparation of classifications. 
Mr. Berg was a member of the committee on records, re- 
ports and accounts, of which I was chairman. An examina- 
tion of the reports of this committee for the years 1904, ’05, 
'06 and '07, indicates that the committee offered its services 
in cooperation with the Association of Railway Accounting 
Officers in an effort to work out classifications of investment 
and maintenance accounts based on correct principles. This 
was previous to the passage of the Hepburn Act. 

It seems to me that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
needs the cooperation of the engineering profession, includ- 
ing American Railway Engineering Association, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
American Engineering Council. 

The engineers are particularly interested in the classifica- 
tions of investment and maintenance accounts, and since 
the engineers design, construct, and maintain the physical 
properties, they are in position to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the solution of the important accounting questions 
which are now being considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Railway Age is to be commended for stirring up in- 
terest in the question of a proper classification of railway 


accounts. 
Epwin F. WeEnpr. 


A Railroad Esperantist Speaks 


LovIsvILLe, Ky. 
To THE Epitor: 

For the benefit of those of your readers interested in the 
subject, I should like to reply to those who have written to 
the Railway Age on the subject of an auxiliary language. 

The suggestion that English may at some time be adopted 
as such a language is surely made without considering the 
subject more than superficially. Mr. Orr in his letter has 
given some of the reasons, and very potent ones, that this 
cannot happen. Any argument in favor of English in parti- 
cular is also valid for a host of other languages, especially 
French. English has the added handicap of being one of 
the most difficult to learn, and aside from the impossibility of 
ever inducing the various nations to agree upon any national 
language for this use, there remains that difficulty for foreign- 
ers of learning any natural language. That such an agreement 
will never be reached in this day of commercial competition is 
evident when one considers the enormous commercial advan- 
tage that the nation whose language was adopted would possess. 

Many people oppose the idea from considerations of the 
effect of such a use upon the language itself. There is no 
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doubt that English as spoken in the United States would soo: 
divide, the language of the street becoming somewhat akin t 
present day “pidgin” English. The effect upon the English o 
literature and that spoken by educated people might also b 
considerable. All this is well known to men who have studie 
the subject closely, and many of them, realizing the futility o 
advocacy of such an undertaking, have directed their talent 
to the creation of an auxiliary language. More than 350 a: 
tempts have been made in the last 300 years, of which Espe: 
anto is the only one that has met with any success. 

This is undoubtedly due to the manner in which Esperanty 
has met the fundamental requirements that any language mus: 
have to become a real international language. Contrary t. 
general belief, Latin has never played the role of an interna- 
tional language. It functioned only as a court languag:, 
principally on the European continent, and only very light), 
touched the life of even the middle classes; of the laboring 
classes not at all. Although it was the language of the church, 
that institution could not keep it alive. The political divisions 
of the time were no doubt chiefly responsible for its decline. 
The need for an international language was felt only in court 
circles. When this need became pronounced in the commercial 
and intellectual world, the complications of Latin prevented its 
being adopted for the purpose. 

This leads to the consideration of the chief characteristic 
that an international language must have, i. e., that of being 
easy for a man of little education as well as school children 
to learn—not only to read, but also to write and speak well. 
There must be economy of vocabulary and regularity of gram- 
mar, etc., without touching the flexibility and powers of ex- 
pression of the language. I place this requirement chief of all: 
for an international language to succeed as such must be used 
by the man of the street as well as by educated men. Highly 
educated men have always to some extent been able to get 
together by means of some language, for all know at least 
one other besides their own. From the foregoing considera 
tions alone, it is easy to believe that no natural language can 
succeed in this field even if governments agreed. Something 
more than fiat of government is necessary. 

Flexibility and power to express accurately slight shades of 
meaning are also necessary, and beauty of sound very desirable 
Means for the control of the growth and expansion of the lan- 
guage must be effective otherwise the language would become 
unintelligible when spoken by different nationalities. 

In meeting this chief condition, Dr. Zamenhof, the creator of 
Esperanto, used the most logical means possible. He found 
elements of grammar and vocabulary already existing that 
were common to all European languages. These he selected 
and combined to form Esperanto. It seems to English-speak- 
ing people that the writers of English text books have over- 
emphasized its similarity to the English language. But the 
Frenchman and the German get the same perspective when 
beginning to learn it. The method used in selecting roots was 
to select the word common to the greatest number of lan- 
guages. If no word for some idea was common to two or 
more languages, preference was given to that one which ls 
expressed the idea, or was the shortest, or whose sound « 
responded best to the sounds in Esperanto, or which wor! 
best in derivitives. Each root represents an idea which may 
be made definite (verbal, substantive, etc.) by addition 
grammatical endings, affixes, etc. By this method when «ne 
learns a new root, it is often equivalent to 20 to 40 words 
learned. By means of the affixes and compounding, the sli 
est shade of meaning may be shown. This is of great \™- 
portance as shown by Mr. Orr in his letter. 

Although I listed mariy of them in my previous letter, ‘or 
the benefit of those who did not read that letter I give sc :ne 
of the additional features of Esperanto that make it eas) to 
learn: It is phonetic (words are pronounced as spelled ond 
spelled as pronounced) ; accent always on next-to-last sylla! lc; 
there are no sounds in the language that English does 10 
have; there are no exceptions to any rule; verbs change oully 
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for time, nouns only for case and number; only two cases, 
subjective and objective; no grammatical gender (words re- 
jating directly to the feminine are formed by the addition of 
the suffix “in”, as; “viro”, a man; “virino”, a woman) ; pre- 
positions have a definite meaning that cannot be confused, and 
thcre is an indefinite preposition that may be used if one is 
not certain which is required; a table of correlatives makes 
thcse little words, so troublesome in natural languages, easy 
to learn. 

Vlexibility and power of accurate expression are inherent 
in Esperanto because of its structure, and because of its open 
yowels some linguists have said that it is equal to the 
Italian in beauty of sound. The question of control of its 
growth is provided for in the language committee of the 
Esperanto Academy which exercises jurisdiction in adoption 
of new roots, etc. 

jr. Zamenhof when he created Esperanto did not go so far 
as to provide technical terms, realizing quite well that the men 
who were to use them could select these words much better 
than he. Such technical vocabularies have already been com- 
piled or are being developed for many branches of the arts 
and sciences, as medicine, radio, banking, wholesale and retail 
merchandising, railroads, etc. It should be understood that 
Esperanto is already capable of expressing the ideas of these 
departments of endeavor, but agreement is necessary to restrict 
meanings in certain cases and extend them in others, or for 
adoption of new roots when necessary. For example, the 
Esperanto word “vagonaro” is the one generally used by the 
public to designate a train. Its literal meaning is “a group or 
collection of cars.” But this may be also a switching cut, or 
group of cars standing on a siding. It is necessary to decide 
upon some word which will designate a train in the sense 
given in the book of rules. The word accepted for this use 
among railroad men is “trajno” (pronounce try-no). Its use, 
of course, will soon spread to the language of literature. The 
chief function, so far as the language itself is concerned, of 
the railroad men’s Esperantist association mentioned in my 
previous letter is the development of a railroad terminology, 
and this is being done under cumpetent authorities of the 
academy. 

One question raised by Mr. Orr is worthy of attention. 
Espe ranto has passed beyond the experimental stage. It is a 
living language already having an extensive literature upon 
many subjects. No claim is made, of course, that it can com- 
pare with English in this respect, if it can ever do so. The 
spheres of the two languages are entirely different. The best 
evidence of these facts is in the recommendation made by the 
League of Nations to the International Union of Telegraphs, 
and accepted by that organization, that Esperanto be accepted 
on equal footing with national languages for telegraphic pur- 
poses. Significant also is the faet that the Japanese medical 
profession is translating much of its medical literature, and 
that of other nations, into Esperanto. The enthusiasm of 
Orientals for Esperanto is evidence of the true internation- 
ality of the language. It has already been used in many in- 
ternational congresses with complete success. It belongs to 
the world, not merely to western Europe as once did Latin. 
_In conclusion I wish to thank the editor of Railway Age 
tor his kindness in devoting space to this discussion. It is a 
progressive movement appropriate to the times. 


C. C. FEars. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librariar., 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


_Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years 1827-1927, by Harriet 
Connor Brown. The fine biography of a woman pioneer whose 
span coincided with the first century of railroading. Winner 
“1 the Atlantic Monthly’s $5000 prize for biography, 369 p. Pub. 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $3. 
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A Selected Bibliography on Anthracite. Mining, transporta- 
tion, commercial and other uses of anthracite coal brought out 
in this compilation of references. 50 p. Pub. by Anthracite 
Operators Conference, 1929, New York City. Apply. 


A Study of Fatigue Cracks m Car Axles Part II, by Herbert 
F. Moore, Stuart W. Lyon and Norville J. Alleman. Report 
of an investigation conducted by the Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois co-operating with Utilities Re- 
search Commission. Issued as Bulletin No. 197 cf the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station. 30 p. Pub. by University of [lli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 20 cents. : 

Unloads of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables at Sixty-Six Im- 
portant Consuming Markets in the United States Year 1928. 
Bulletin No. 37 in the Commodity Price Series of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. Supply and distribution of 18 important 
fruits and vegetables and numbers of carloads of each unloaded 
at the markets specified. 38 p. Pub. by Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C., Apply. 

Wanderers: Episodes from the Travels of Lady Emmeline 
Stuart-Wortley and Her Daughter Victoria 1849-1855, by Mrs. 
Henry Cust. Nothing more than this book and “Grandmother 
Brown” are needed to smash the legend that ladies of the last 
century were fragile and helpless. Railroad travel in America 
when these ladies traveled was a strenuous affair when it was 
possible at all (See p. 45-76) while the utmost good humor and 
iron endurance were required for the other means, especially 
when crossing the Isthmus of Panama in dugouts or on mule- 
back (Chapter 3) at the height of the gold rush of ’49, as a 
rest cure! 364 p. Pub. by Jonathan Cape, London, England. 


Periodical Articles 


Conclusions Approved by the Second Pan American Congress 
of Highways. The Congress was held in Rio de Janeiro in 
August. “Draft of Pan American convention on automotive 
traffic” p. 1114-1116. “Co-ordination of transportation facilities” 
p. 1118-1120 discusses relation of railways and highways. Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union, November 1929, p. 1107-1123. 


Electrification on the Great Northern, by Edward L. More- 
land. Historical sketch and discussion of present-day operation. 
“Record of actual service of each locomotive on a typical day” 
p. 486. Military Engineer, November-December 1929, p. 481- 
486. 


Loree Has Seen the Railroads Grow Up, by S. J. Woolf. 
Biographical sketch of the President of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co. New York Times Magazine, October 27, 1929, p. 7. 


Military Railroads During the Civil War, by Eva Swantner. 
Continuation of articles previously noted. Military value of rail- 
ways, cost figures, accidents, delays in operation, passes, uses 
of the telegraph, capture of the “General,” and protection of 
transportation. Concludes with quotation from General Meigs 
to the effect that more than a million men were transported 
by rail at much less expenditure of time and effort than if 
they had marched. Military Engineer, November-December 
1929, p. 518-526. 


Practical Value of Research in Railroading, by Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee. “. . . whatever the future of transportation may be, 
that future will be determined by conclusions based on research 
work—study of the past and the present, with the resulting 
facts applied to the needs and conditions of the future, so far 
as they may be foreseen and predetermined.” p. 270. Special 
Libraries, September, 1929, p. 266-270. 

Railway Engineering in Persia, by Carl L. Meng. History 
of various efforts to establish rail communication in Persia 
together with map of the Trans-Persian line. Military Engineer, 
November-December 1929, p. 544-547. 


Sir Casimir Stanislaus Gzowski—A Biography. As chief en- 
gineer of some of the early Canadian railways, Sir Casimir 
made some Canadian railway history. Engineering Journal 


(Canada) October, 1929. p. 536-544. 


Thirty Years of Progress, by Mark Sullivan. “Fundamental 
changes, material enrichment, outwitting nature, luxuries become 
necessities, extensions of man’s senses, a winning fight against 
disease, rules and regulations and the good old days” are sur- 
veyed. World’s Work, November 1929, p. 41-48. 
























































































Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 
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Might We Call Him a “Sky-Pilot?” 

One of the few railway executive officers who are also 
maritime pilots, is on a railway whose lowest point is over 
4,000 ft. above sea level. We refer to B. H. Taylor, vice- 
president of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, who holds a 
pilot’s license for Chesapeake Bay navigation. 


Feminism on the Ascendancy 


Nora Barrett has long been a believer in equal rights. Fora 
number of years, she has been crossing watcher on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Cynthiana, Ky. Miss Barrett maintains 
that no fool man could have done the job better, nor half as 
well, for matter of that. She is one of the few female crossing 
“watchmen” in the country. 


A Zoological Delay 


A message from Madras, India, reports that passengers on 
the Nilgiri mountain railway were recently startled when a 
tiger jumped on to the line while the narrow-gage train was 
making its slow progress towards Ootacamund. The driver 
pulled up about 30 yards from the beast, which held its own 
ground for a considerable time and then moved off the line 
into the jungle. It is stated that as a result of this incident 
firearms will be provided for the train staff in the future. 

—Railway Gazette 


Melodrama Up to Date 


With paint on passenger coaches blistered and charred holes 
in the roofing, a passenger train on the Hudson Bay extension 
of the Canadian National limped into The Pas, Man., recently. 
It had successfully run the gauntlet through three miles of 
smoke and flames of a forest fire. Before taking the plunge, 
the train stopped and the crew reconnoitered. The passengers 
were eager to get through. It was decided to make the dash. 
Once through the furnace of blazing timber, the train again 
stopped and the crew cleared the roofs of the cars of flaming 
sticks and put out several small fires. 


The Silver Locomotive 


The Canadian National, it seems, has tried out a new loco- 
motive which generates its own electricity, hauls a heavy 
train at 75 miles an hour and saves some incredible amount 
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in the cost of fuel. Of these things, unfortunately, we do 
not feel qualified to speak. But the fact that the new loco- 
motive is “resplendent in silver-gilt finish,” we feel, lies right 
up our alley. For this is something about which we have 
had quite a lot to say in the past, and happily to some effect 
—though we will admit that this might be coincidence. After 
we had pointed out that locomotives, like coaches, brake- 
men and conductors, should be togged out in gaudy hues, 
several roads, among them the Baltimore & Ohio, began 
togging them out that way, achieving great beauty. We 
are glad to learn that the Canadian National has followed 
suit. It should never be forgotten that a railroad train is 
a magnificent thing. It is going somewhere, bound for an 
enchanted spot beyond the horizon. Thus it should have a 
the head of it no grimy thing of black, but a machine of 
gala appearance. We look forward to the time when all 
locomotives will be made of silver, with solid gold wheels. 

—New York World 
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The Central Pacific Rail-Laying Record 


Nearly every railroader has heard of the record made, on 
April 28, 1869, in rail-laying on the old Central Pacific, but the 
details are not so well-known and will bear repetition: Small 
flat-cars carried the rails to the end of the line, where each 
rail was seized by four men who ran forward with it and 
dropped it into place. Behind these men came a gang which 
spiked the rail in place with eight spikes and inserted the bolts. 
Behind these came another gang to drive home the spikes 
which had been started and to tighten the bolts. Finally came 
the surfacing gang to throw in the ballast, surface the track, 
and tamp the ties in place. All of these men were carefully 
selected for their strength, skill and endurance and were prac- 
tised in the art of keeping out of each other’s way during the 
feverish activity. By noon, six miles had been laid, but then 
an hour was lost in bending rails, which were placed on blocks 
and forced into the desired curves by being struck with heavy 
hammers. Despite this interruption, 10 miles and 200 it. of 
track had been laid by 7 p.m. This work involved bringing 
up and putting into position, all with the crude methods then 
used, 25,800 ties, 3,520 rails, 55,000 spikes, 7,040 splices, 14,080 
bolts, a total of nearly 4,500,000 lb. The track-laying gang of 
eignt Irishmen working throughout the day, handled all of 
these 3,520 rails and laid them, thus carrying more than 1,(00 
tons of iron. 
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Covered Bridges in New England, on the St. Johnsbury & L ake Champlain: Left: Near Wolcott, Vt.; Center: Near 


Hardwick, Vt.; Right: 
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Near Morrisville, Vt. 
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Black, Diamond” at M 


E. W. SmirH, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been elected 
president of the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding W. S. McAbee. 


Tue Texas & New Orteans has re- 
quested’ the Supreme Court of the United 
States to review the decision of the court 
of appeals for the fifth circuit in the case 
growing out of its dispute with the Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 


THe AMERICAN SocrIEty FOR TESTING 
MartertALs has selected Atlantic City, N. 
], as the location for its 1930 annual 
meeting, which will be held at Haddon 
Hall on June 23-27. The executive com- 
mittee has also decided that the 1931 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, on June 22-26. 

Tue UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT 
Los ANGELES, CAL., on October 1 denied 
the consolidated plea of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific for a temporary injunction re- 
straining the state of Arizona from en- 
forcement of its train limit law. A mo- 
tion by K. Berry Peterson, attorney gen- 
eral of Arizona, on behalf of the state for 
dismissal of the railroads’ case was taken 
under advisement by the court. 


Tur New York State AUTOMOBILE 
AssociaTION has adopted a resolution call- 
ing cen the Public Service Commission of 
the State to require the railroad companies 
to install automatic signals at all grade 
crossings of highways in the state. As 
there are about 8000 crossings in New 
York state, this would mean an expendi- 
ture of some sixteen to twenty millions of 
dollars 


Wage Statistics for August 

The number of employees reported by 
Class | railways as of the middle of 
August, 1929, was 1,759,553, and the total 
compensation was $259,985,334, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthiv summary of railway wage statis- 
tics. Compared with the returns for ‘the 
corresponding month of 1928, the sum- 
mary for August, 1929, shows an increase 
in the total number of employees of 


28,782, or 1.66 per cent. The total com- 
Pensation shows an increase of $9,109,604, 
or 3.63 per cent. 


The increase in the 
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number of employees was largely in the 
maintenance of way and structures group. 


Accidents at Grade Crossings 

During the first six months this year, 
1,120 persons lost their lives as a result 
of accidents at highway grade crossings, 
an increase of 23 compared with the same 
period in 1928, according to reports filed 
by the railroads with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Persons injured to- 
taled 3,026, an increase of 92. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Meeting 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its next meeting on November 15 at the 
United Engineering Society’s auditorium, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
at 8 p.m. The speaker of the evening 
will be John L. Bacon of the Cut-Off and 
Speed Recorder Corporation whose sub- 
ject will be “Calibrating the Human 
Factor”. He will describe modern 
methods of recording important phases 
of locomotive operation, illustrating his 
address with charts, lantern slides and a 
working model. 


Radio Favored by Passengers 


The Grisby-Grunow Company recently 
conducted a four-day survey on one of 
the western railroads equipped with 
Majestic radios, to determine whether the 
majority of passengers enjoyed or were 
annoyed by radios on trains. In the 
course of the investigation over 500 pas- 
sengers were asked to sign a questionnaire 
card which inquired whether the pas- 
senger favored radio entertainment on 
trains or whether he objected to such 
entertainment. Out of the 500 passengers 
only 5 stated definitely that they objected 
to radios. 


Progress on C. N. R. Branch 
Lines 

Favorable weather has enabled work 
to proceed very rapidly during the past 
three months on the three years program 
of branch line construction on the Cana- 
dian National in western Canada. H. A. 
Dixon, regional chief engineer, says that 
the Aberdeen-Melfort line is fully graded, 
50 per cent of the steel has been laid and 


25 per cent of the roadbed is already 
ballasted. 
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The branch lines to the Sherritt-Gordon 
and Flin Flon line in northern Manitoba 
have been turned over to the operating 
department by the engineers. Regular 
service, twice a week, is being maintained 
on the Hudson Bay Railway as far as 
Owl River, mile 412. The complete line 
to Fort Churchill on Hudson bay will not 
be in operation until next summer. 


P. R. R. Track Prizes 


Cash prizes, totaling $3,300, were 
awarded on November 2, for the best 
track on the main lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Western region by W. C. Higgin- 
bottom, general manager at Chicago. An 
award of $800, known as the Klondike 
prize, was given to Allen F. Roper, track 
supervisor of Morrow, Ohio, the line and 
surface of his subdivision being selected 
as the best on the entire Western region. 
Supervisor Roper’s territory is between 
Xenia and Milford, Ohio, a distance of 
50 miles on the main line between Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus. This is the second 
time in three years that Mr. Roper has 
won an award for the excellent condition 
of his track, following the annual in- 
spections. A prize of $700 went to 
Jasper N. Sagestor, of Urbana, Ohio, 
supervisor of subdivision No. 2 of the 
Columbus division. Supervisor Sagester’s 
territory showed the greatest improve- 
ment for the year. It extends from St. 
Paris to Marble Cliff, Ohio, a distance 
of a little more than 52 miles on the 
main line from St. Louis to the east. 
He has been a supervisor since 1927. 


Exports of Car Parts Increase 


According to reports of the Department 
of Commerce, exports of railway car parts 
(exclusive of axles and wheels) from 
the United States during the first six 
months of the current year increased by 
92 per cent over exports for the corres- 
ponding period of 1928. Foreign sales of 
this equipment in the first half of 1928 
amounted to $1,479,017, while in the same 
part of 1929 the total was $2,843,150. Ex- 
ports of air brake equipment were valued 
at $501,673, a decrease of $141,061 from the 
total of $642,734 for the same period of 
1928. Exports of signals, switches and 
electric attachments increased $83,807 from 


(Continued on page 1118) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 1111) 


$300,267 in the 1928 period to $444,074 
during the first half of 1929. 

Canada was the largest buyer of all 
three classes of equipment, with total pur- 
chases amounting to $1,103,413. Exports 
to the Argentine Republic, amounting to 
$474,447, were second in value. Other 
countries buying more than $100,000 worth 
of the three types of equipment were, in 
order, Brazil, Cuba, Kwangtung (China), 
Japan, Great Britain, Mexico, Australia 
and Colombia. 


Free Transportation of Private 
Cars Prohibited 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 4 issued a formal order di- 
rected to the railroads members of the 
Association of Railway Executives requir- 
ing them to cease and desist, on or be- 
fore January 15, 1930, and thereafter to 
abstain, from the transportation or move- 
ment of private passenger train cars, in- 
cluding so-called office cars, of another 
carrier free or at other than published 
tariff rates. 

The order refers to the report recently 
promulgated by the commission, follow- 
ing an investigation of the use of private 
cars, in which the commission expressed 
its conclusions but declared that no order 
appeared to be necessary. On further and 
subsequent consideration, however, it 
says, the commission is of opinion that an 
order in the premises is proper and ap- 
propriate, and the exceptants to the pro- 
posed report which preceded the final re- 
por have appeared before the commission 
and expressly waived any further hear- 
ing. The order is therefore directed to 
the roads named in the list of member 
roads of the Association of Railway Exe- 
cutives, which is attached to the order, 
on behalf of which exceptions to the pro- 
posed report were filed and argument 
heard and on whose behalf a waiver of 
hearing has been expressly made. 


Heavy Damages for Derailing 
a Train 


A railroad crossing wreck which occur- 
red at Statham, Ga., last year’ (February 
4, 1928) has been made the subject of four 
law suits (none of the four as yet finally 
settled) and the case is made notable by 
the fact that in one suit a jury has 
awarded damages of $13,500 against the 
owner of the oil tank truck, the presence 


of which on the crossing was what pre- ° 


cipitated the disaster. 

The train was passenger, No. 5, of the 
Seaboard Air Line, and the oil truck was 
wrecked and the train derailed. The 
driver of the truck was killed and the 
locomotive engineman fatally injured. 
Suit was brought against the railroad 
company for damages for the death and 
injuries of the truck driver and his 
brother, who was with him; and the rail- 
road company has instituted suit against 
G. S. Bunch, owner of the truck, but none 
of these suits is as yet settled. The fourth 
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suit is by the widow of the engineman, 
H. A. McLesky, and this suit, in the city 
court of Decatur, Ga., has been decided 
(September 19), with a verdict for dam- 
ages as above stated; though the defend- 
ant has made a motion for a new trial. 

The accident occurred in broad daylight 
and the reports indicate that it was due 
solely to the gross carelessness of the 
truck driver and his companion. For four 
‘miles before reaching the crossing, in the 
direction from which both train and truck 
approached it, the highway and the rail- 
way run parallel. 


E. W. Beatty on Canada’s 
Railway Problems 


President E. W. Beatty, of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, speaking at a recent dinner 
given in his honor at St. Catherines, 
Ont., by the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city, said, on the question of freight 
rates :— 

“The railway service in Canada equals, 
if it does not exceed, in safety, efficiency 
and comfort, that of the wealthies nation 
in the world to the south of us. If we 
can make this statement of comparative 
effectiveness honestly, as I think we can 
then we should be able to say that our 
operations are carried on under at least 
as favorable conditions as the railways in 
the United States. 

“Unfortunately,” announced Mr. Beatty, 
“we cannot say that we receive the same 
rewards, that we do the same business, 
or that we can do it at the same cost. 
The average rate per ton mile in Canada 
is about 5% per cent lower than in the 
United States. The average of our grain 
rates is 40 per cent lower than those in 
the United States. The United States has 
115,000,000 to 130,000,000 people; Canada 
has between nine and ten millions, con- 
sequently, the population per mile of 
railway is 478 in the United States and 
241 in Canada. 

“The density and the diversity of traffic 
in the United States is much greater than 
in Canada, and again as a natural result 
of this condition the average net earnings 
of railways in the United States in 1928 
was almost two and a half times per 
mile those of Canadian railways. The 
anomalous condition in which we find 
ourselves is that, notwithstanding the 
considerations I have mentioned to you, 
and, notwithstanding that in spite of 
distances, sparse population, difficult op- 
erating and climatic conditions, higher 
costs and smaller traffic, Canadian rail- 
way rates, generally speaking, the lowest 
in the world, the effort to gradually 
whittle the revenues of the companies 
through rate agitations still continues. 

“As I have said, this is a psychology 
that is difficult at times to appreciate,” 
stated Mr. Beatty. “National considera- 
tions and considerations of transportation 
efficiency and industrial prosperity, seem 
to require that our railways should be 
prosperous. They have improved their 
position until recent months, largely be- 
cause Canada is more prosperous and their 
own efficiency’ is greater, but they never 
at any time reached the point at which 
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their revenues can be said to be excess ve. 
or even adequate. The figures of the 
National Railways you are familiar \ ith 
and the earnings of the Canadian Pa_ific 
during 1928, the best yet in its hist ry, 
were only sufficient to give a returr of 
5.07 per cent on the cash invested ir. its 
railway properties. If these prope ies 
were valued in accordance with the 
method adopted in the United States. the 
earnings would not be more than 4 per 
cent of such valuation. In the re ult, 
therefore, when necessary expenses, i: ‘er- 
est and other charges and dividends are 
paid, the amount left for the impr ve- 
ment and betterment of the proper: is 
very small indeed, even in the cas’ of 
the Canadian Pacific, the most prospec ‘ous 
of Canadian transportation compan 

“In Canada, however, there is a pase 
of transportation activity which does not 
exist to the same extent in older and 
more densely populated countires,” said 
Mr. Beatty, “that is the part the com- 
panies must play in new developmen, as 
the inevitable construction of branch 
lines and extensions into new territory, 
in some cases many years before traffic 
sufficient to support them can be devel- 
oped. 

“Forty-four per cent of the railway 
mileage of this country is still in private 
hands. These companies have no open 
sesame to the public treasury, and they 
must earn returns on every dollar they 
borrow lest their credit be prejudiced, if 
not destroyed. Because of their size, the 
companies are often thought to be able 
to raise unlimited amounts of money, and 
easily bear all the risks incident to the 
assumption of these enormous obligations 
That, however, is not the case.” 


Calendar Reform Proposals 
Defeated 


Proposals for calendar reform failed t 
receive the necessary two-thirds maijor- 
ity vote in a nation-wide referendum of 
business organizations included in_ the 
membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. A prelimin- 
ary canvass of the balloting shows that 
each of the three proposals put forward 
received a majority of the votes cast, 
but since the National Chamber can he 
committed only by a two-thirds majority 
no decision was reached on any of the 
propositions. 

The proposals submitted and the vote 
on each follows: 

That the present calendar shoul: be so 
changed as to bring about a «eater 
comparability in business records { © per- 
iods within a year and for period from 
year to year—For; 1549, against: 1318 
necessary to carry, 1912. 

That the form which changes in © ¢ cal- 
endar should take should be dete mined 
through international conference —For; 
1783, against; 1082, necessary to <arry, 
1910. 

That the government of the nited 
States should participate in an ° ‘ern 
tional conference to determine th form 
of changes to be made in the cal« Jar— 
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For; 1856, against; 1009, neccessary to 
y; 1911. 

The proposals submitted to referendum 
recommendations contained in a re- 
prepared by a special committee of 
‘thamber. The report was accompan- 
y a minority finding advocating con- 
ince of the present calendar. The re- 
of the Chamber’s committee em- 
ized especially inconveniences in 
less accounting arising from the fact 
months, quarters and half years are 
equal length, quoting at length from 
rt made to the League of Nations 
special committee. 

e committee reporting to the League 
vations went over about 200 plans 
-hanging the calendar and recom- 
d that attention should be centered 
hree fundamental questions: (1) 
ld the divisions of the year in the 
it calendar be so changed that there 
e greater uniformity in length and 
juently better comparability? (2) 
1 the weeks be fixed in their rela- 
) the divisions of the year in which 
ccur? (3) How should the form of 
ranges be determined ? 


Revenues and Expenses in 
September 


Class I railroads in the first nine months 
this vear had a net railway operating in- 
come of $960,078,699, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 5.29 per cent on 
their property investment, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In the first nine months 
of 1928, the net was $820,572,952, or 4.59 
per cent. 

Operating revenues for nine months 
totaled $4,775,112,966, compared with $4,- 
541,847,582 for the same period last year, 
an increase of 5.1 per cent. Operating 
expenses amounted to $3,414,375,652, an 
increase of 2 per cent. 

Taxes in the nine months amounted to 
$310,914,371, compared with $286,695,003 
for the same period the year before. For 
September, the tax bill amounted to $38,- 
635,478, an increase of $2,848,869. 

Twelve Class I railroads operated at a 
loss in the first nine months of 1929, of 
which 5 were in the Eastern distfict, 3 in 
the Southern and 4 in the Western. 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
or the first nine months with the 
tage of return on an annual basis 

follows: 


land Region......... $39,670,223 


kes Region 166,943,031 
astern Region.. 223,907,731 
is Region 67,825,977 


Eastern District... ...$498,346,962 


Tot 


_To Southern District.... 
Northwestern Region oy 
Ventral Western Region.. 
South tern Region 


Total Western District.... 
Unit States 


For september the net operating incom« 
Was $'33,898,013 at the annual rate of 
4.35 Pr cent on property investment. In 
Septer ber last year the net was $134,- 
491,31. or 4.43 per cent. Operating rev- 
fnues ‘or September amounted to $566,- 
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719,559, compared with $556,915,83¢ in 
September last year or am increase of 1.8 
per cent. Operating expenses totaled 
$383,349,139, compared with $376,241,043 
for the same month in 1928, or an in- 
crease of 1.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for nine months had a net of $498,346,962, 
at the rate of 5.81 per cent. For the 
same period in 1928, their net was $415,- 
747,813, or 4.92 per cent. Operating rev- 
enues for nine months totaled $2,386,395,- 
0Q2, an increase of 6.5 per cent, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,696,926,379, 
an increase of 3 per cent. Class I rail- 
roads in the Eastern District for Septem- 
ber had a net of $65,056,158 compared 
with $61,894,941 in September, 1928. 

In the Southern District Class I rail- 
roads for nine months had a net of 
$100,906,147, at the annual rate of 4.24 per 
cent. For the same period in 1928, their 
net amounted to $92,245,070, which was 
at the rate of 3.94 per cent. Operating 
revenues in the Southern district for 
nine months amounted to $581,936,016, an 
increase of 1.5 per cent, while operating 
expenses totaled $437,581,856, a decrease 
of three-tenths of one per cent. The net 
in September amounted to $12,416,131, 
while in the same month in 1928 it was 
$10,999,983. 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for nine months had a net of $360,- 
825,590, at the annual rate of 5.02 per 
cent. For the first nine months in 1928, 
they had a net of $312,580,069, which was 
at the rate of return of 4.41 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict for nine months amounted to $1,- 
806,781,948, an increase of 4.6 per cent 
over the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,279,867,417, 
an increase of 1.6 per cent. For Septem- 
ber, the net in the Western district 
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amounted to $56,425,724. The net railway 
operating income of the same roads in 
September, 1928 totaled $61,596,394. 


Crass I Ratitroaps—Uwnitep States 


Month of September 


1928 
Total operating reve 
nues 2a ,719,55 $556,915,839 
Total 
76,241,043 
35,786,609 
Net railway 
ing income 
Operating ratio- 
cent 67.64 67.56 
Rate of return on 
property invest- 
ment, p.c. 4.35 
Nine months ended September 3 
Total operating reve- 
mues ........++++$4,775,112,966 $4,541,847,582 
Total operating ex- 


operat 


133,898,013 ,491,318 


368,629 
6,695,003 
railway operat 
ing income $20,572,952 
Operating ratio 
cent ... 1.5 73.68 
Rate of return on 
property invest- 
memt, D.C. sevses 5.29 4.59 


“Talkie” Tried on Passenger 
Train 


An experiment to test the practicability 
of sound motion pictures was conducted 
on the Union Pacific’s Los Angeles 
Limited enroute from Los Angeles to 
Chicago on October 25. Shortly after 
8 p.m. (Pacific time), all passengers 
were invited to adjourn to a dining car, 
which had been fitted up for the occasion 
by the Paramount-Famous-Lasky Cor- 
poration and the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., to review the showing of 
a sound news reel and a preview of the 
“Virginian” which will be released soon. 
The car was operated from Los Angeles 
to Las Vegas, where it was picked up 
by the Gold Coast Limited, on which 
the performance was repeated on Octo- 
ber 26. 


no —~fyn 
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“Talkies” on the Union Pacific 
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New Trains on Southern 
of Great Britain 


The Southern of Great Britain, on 
October 14, placed in service three new 
passenger trains on its line between 
London and Hastings. The equipment of 
these trains is specially constructed to 
operate over this line which includes six 
tunnels with insufficient clearances for 
the operation of standard coaches. The 
new rolling stock was constructed in 
the company’s shdéps at Lancing and 
Eastleigh where it is planned to con- 
struct other cars for use in two addi- 
tional trains soon to be introduced on 
this line. 


British Wage Reductions to be 
Continued Temporarily 


As a result of conferences between 
representatives of the four British rail- 
way companies and three of the rail- 
way trade unions the wage negotiations 
which have been in progress for some 
weeks have been concluded. The present 
negotiations began with a proposal by 
the unions to cancel the 2% per cent re- 
duction in wages which was accepted vol- 
untarily by railway employees in Au- 
gust, 1928. The settlement reached pro- 
vides that this reduction shall continue 
in effect for a further period of six 
months, after which the former rates 
shall be restored upon the condition that 
no application for any additional gen- 
eral revision of wages shall be made by 
either the management or the employees 
before November, 1930. Since the rail- 
way managements wished to have the re- 
duction continued for a full year while 
the men wanted it abolished at once the 
agreement reached is in the nature of 
a compromise. 

The provisional settlement requires, be- 
fore taking full effect, the approval of 
the railway directorates and of the three 
unions—the National Union of Railway- 
men, the Associated Society of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and Firemen and the Rail- 
way Clerks’ Association. It must also 
have the approval of the railway shop- 
men, who were not represented at the 
formal conferences. There is, however, 
little doubt but that the settlement will 
be approved, as the only alternative is an 
application to the Wages Board.: 


Swiss Railways Successful 


Gross revenues ofthe Swiss Federal 
Railways for 1928 totaled 420,100,000 
Swiss francs, or approximately $84,020,- 
000, while operating expenses amounted to 
208,500,000 frances, or about $53,700,000, 
leaving an operating profit for the year 
equivalent to $30,320,000. This surplus ex- 
ceeded that for 1927 by over $4,500,000. 

The number of passengers carried in- 
creased from 113,000,000 to 120,000,000, 
or 5.9 per cent. Passenger revenue, which 
amounted to 151,300,000 francs as against 
142,800,000 from the same source in 1927, 


represented 36 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts. Third-class passenger traffic ac- 
counted for 27.4 per cent of the total rev- 
enues, second-class for 6.8 per cent and 
first-class for only 18 per cent of the 
total. 

Freight traffic, in spite of heavy road 
competition, rose 6.6 per cent over the 
1927 figure—from 17,900,000 to 19,000,000 
metric tons.—while freight revenues stood 
at 212,600,000 francs as compared with 
201,100,000 in 1927. 

Electric locomotives during 1928 were 
run 29,290,502 kilometers, or approxi- 
mately 18,189,402 miles, as against 17,103,- 
419 kilometers, or about 10,621,233 miles, 
made by steam locomotives. These figures 
are in decided contrast to those for 1927, 
when electric locomotives travelled 22,483,- 
783 kilometers and steam locomotives cov- 
ered 21,443,167 kilometers. Electrified 
lines now include 56.6 per cent of the en- 
tire Swiss Federal Railway system, carry 
approximately 85 per cent of the total traf- 
fic and represent an investment, for elec- 
trification alone, of 650,411.255 francs, or 
$130,082,251. The purchase during 1928 
of 22 electric express locomotives and 16 
electric switching locomotives brought the 
total number owned to 345 main line lo- 
comotives and 20 switchers. Sixteen mo- 
tor coaches were also added during the 
year. 

Despite the good showing made by the 
railways, highway competition is proving 
a serious factor in Switzerland. During 
1928 a loss of approximately 10,000,000 
francs in freight revenue alone was incur- 
red from the use, by various industrial 
firms, of about 3,000 motor trucks of 
from three to five tons’ capacity. The 
railways are attempting to meet this com- 
petition by developing and extending 
their own motor truck express service, 
which provides door-to-door collection 
and delivery. By the end of 1928 some 
200 centers were connected by a regular 
motor service with 139 different stations 
on the Swiss railway system. 


Railways of Japan in 1927-28 


Gross revenues equivalent to $252,209,- 
441, operating expenses of $140,430,001 
and net revenue of $111,779,440 were re- 
ported by the Japanese Government Rail- 
ways for the year ending March 31, 1928, 
according to statistics recently issued from 
Tokio. Deductions and other adjust- 
ments however brought the revenue figure 
down to $68,807,474 as the net profit for 
the year. The largest deduction was in- 
terest charges amounting to $37,165,398. 

The foregoing figures of revenue, ex- 
penses and net profit for 1927-28 compare 
with those of the two preceding years 
as follows: 


Gross Revenues Expenses Net Profit 
1927-28 $252,209,441 $140,430,001 $68,807,474 
1926-27 241,073,312 134,877,821 65,191,825 
1925-26 239,264,550 129,200,980 71,342,826 


The private railways of Japan, consist- 
ing of 219 companies operating 3,413 miles 
of line, reported gross revenues of $37,- 
198,846, operating expenses of $20,968,270 
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and net revenue of $16,230,576 for + ¢ 
year ending March 31, 1928. These 
figures compare respectively with 1926-27 
private railway revenues of $34,201,0.8, 
operating expenses of $18,782,079 and © et 
revenue of $15,419,019. Of the 219 | j- 
vate railway companies, 83 received s 
sidies from the government during ‘j¢ 
year. The aggregate amount granted in 
these subsidies was equivalent to $2,6, 7. 
111. The 1927-28 operating ratio of th se 
non-government lines was 56.4 as aga’ st 
that of 55.7 reported by the governm nt 
railways. 

The Government Railways during he 
year operated an average of 8,154 m es 
of line; the capital investment amoun ed 
to $1,423,679,412. Passenger revenues ‘c- 
counted for $138,918,503 of the 1927 28 
gross, freight revenues were $109,702.25 
while miscellaneous income amounted to 
$3,588,686. Freight and passenger revenues 
increased from the previous year, while 
there was a slight drop amounting to 
about $250,000 in the miscellaneous 
revenue. Of the expenditures the largest 
amount is headed “traffic,” while trans- 
portation expenses comes second. 

During the year these government |'nes 
performed a total of 65,191,569 passenger 
train miles and 35,286,646 freight train 
miles which yielded respectively 12,461,- 
371,943 passenger-miles and 7,616,853,954 
ton-miles. The number of passengers car- 
ried was 789,949,277, while 77,383,650 tons 
of freight were hauled. The average 
number of locomotives in use during the 
year was 2,681 out of 3,848 owned. The 
former averaged 113.4 miles per day and 
were in service on the average 15 hours, 
18 minutes out of each 24. 

The report states that during the year 
47 steel passenger coaches were placed 
in service and continues to outline several 
innovations which were introduced to at- 
tract travelers to the railways. Re- 
searches on the construction of freight 
cars were also conducted and resulted 
in tests of five new types. These were: 
Steel cars with interior walls of wood 
on all sides, steel cars the same as the 
foregoing except that they had wooden 
doors, cars made entirely of steel, wooden 
cars and wooden cars with steel doors. 
It developed in these tests that the steel 
cars with interior walls of wood on all 
sides were best adapted to the Japanese 
climate. 


New South Wales Railways 
Show Loss for Year 


Although the government railway: of 
New South Wales (Australia) earned 
a net operating profit of £4,637,560, of 
$22,538,571, equivalent to 3.82 per <ent 
on the capital investment, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, int rest 
and sinking fund charges totaling £6.'76,- 
952, or $31,477,987, converted this into 
a loss for the year of £1,039,386, or %, 
051,416, even after allowing for a go.-rn 
ment subsidy. 

Total revenues stood at £19,61°.616 
($95,331,894), an increase of £5 14 
($2,848,465) over the operating reven © 0! 
£19,029,512 ($92,483,428) for the scal 
period of 1927-1928. Operating exp "ses 
also increased by £221,723 ($1,077 74), 
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ising from £14,756,327 ($71,715,749) in 
1927-1928 to £14,978,050 ($72,793,323) for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1929. 
The net operating profit for the latter 
year represented an increase of £364,381, 
or $1,770,892 over that for the fiscal 
period ending in June, 1928. To the 
net operating profit was added a govern- 
me:'t subsidy for losses on the operation 
of evelopmental lines in sparsely settled 
ter tory of £800,000 or $3,888,000, but 
intc est charges of £6,150,000 ($29,889,000) 
ani sinking fund charges of £326,952 
($1 588,987) produced a net loss for the 
yea. The operating ratio for the year 
wa: 76.36. 

out 73 miles of new lines were 
opened for traffic during the year, bring- 
ing the total mileage in operation on 
June 30 to 5,940. This represented a 
tota' capital investment of £124,329,422, 
or $004,240,991. Of this amount £6,345,- 
M8 ($30,836,933) went into new con- 
struction or to physical improvements on 
older lines during the fiscal period under 
revicw. 

The number of passengers carried in- 
creased from 148,046,881 1n 1928 to 151,- 
116,086 during 1929, with a resulting in- 
crease of £240,182 in passenger revenue. 
This increase was due entirely, however, 
to an increase of 3,492,298 second-class 
passengers carried by the suburban lines 
in the vicinity of Sydney. First-class pas- 
sengers on these same lines decreased by 
130,231, while first and second-class pas- 
sengers on other lines decreased by 83,422 
and 209,440 respectively, as a result of 
competition from motor coaches and 
private automobiles. Improved operation 
resulting from electrification of approxi- 
mately 200 miles of line in the Sydney 
suburban area was mainly responsible for 
the increase of passenger traffic in that 
district. Passenger train miles run 
totaled 16,319,619. 

Freight traffic, although showing a de- 
cline of 916,440 long tons handled, yielded 
a slight increase—£256,814—in revenue. 
The amount of coal and coke carried 
decreased by 1,272,965 long tons, while 
revenue from this source fell off by 
£178,056. Live stock shipments decreased 
100,210 long tons and live stock revenue 
by £329,753. Both tonnage and revenue 
from minerals other than coal and coke 
declined slightly. Revenue from hay, 
straw and chaff increased, although the 
tonnage of these commodities carried was 
smaller than in 1927-1928. Shipments of 
grain, flour, ete, increased by 545,203 
long tons and revenue from this source 
rose by £434,172. Shipments of wool, 
general merchandise and miscellaneous 
Ireight also increased, both in tonnage 
and revenue. The total long ton-miles 
handied were 4,590,238,645, while freight 
train miles operated were 9,680,832. The 
average haul per ton was 118.16 miles and 
the »verage earnings per long ton-mile 
wer: 1.45 pence, or approximately three 
cents 

Dvring the year 106 locomotives were 
rebuilt and two new locomtives, 317 pas- 
senger coaches and 441 freight cars were 
add | to the equipment of the railways. 
Miles of new line under construction at 
the end of the year totaled 191. 
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The L.C.L. Corporation announces that 
a contract has been made with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy for the use of 
L.C.L. containers on that road. 


The annual banquet of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Peoria will be held at the 
Hotel Pere Marquette on December 17. 
Frederick E. Williamson, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will be 
the principal speaker. 


The Central of New Jersey has put on 
a new fast express train, “The Bullet,” 
between New York City and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. It leaves Wilkes-Barre at 
7 a. m., and New York at 6 p. m., running 
through in 5 hours, 20 minutes, each way. 


Senator Deneen, of Illinois, on Novem- 
ber 2 requested President Hoover to ask 
the railroads to extend the emergency 
reduction in rates on export. wheat, which 
expired on September 30, in order to 
move wheat from the West to the east- 
ern seaboard. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has changed from November 25 to Feb- 
ruary 24 the effective date of its order 
of April 8 in Ex Parte No. 96 requiring 
the establishment of through routes and 
joint rates by the railroads and the fed- 
eral barge lines of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 


“Crating and Packing Commercial 
Store Fixtures” is the subject of Bulletin 
No. 19 which has been prepared by the 
Freight Container Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association (30 Vesey 
street, New York City). The bulletin 
is issued in co-operation with the National 
Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


“The Everglades,” through train be- 
tween Boston, Mass., and Florida, now 
makes connection at Miami, Fla., with 
passenger planes of the Pan American 
Airways for Havana; time between Bos- 
ton and Havana, 43 hours. This time 
is better than that made by airplane 
direct from Boston to Havana, as the 
railroad trains run all night while the 
airplanes fly only in the day time. 


The traffic in fresh fish from Boston, 
Mass., to western and southern states, 
which has been steadily increasing within 
the past two or three years, had risen 
by the end of September to a point where 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
alone carried, in one month, 5,500 tons 
of this commodity, an increase of 1,800 
tons over September, 1928. It is safé 
that this remarkable increase in the sales 
of fish has been due largely to the adop- 
tion of the filleting process and to 
improved methods of chilling. 


To spread knowledge of the region 
traversed by the St. Louis-San Francis- 
co’s new line to Pensacola, Fla., this 
company, on October 24, started out an 





exhibit car to visit towns and cities in 
six states. The car contains displays of 
resort features, mounted birds and fish, 
forest products, floriculture, preserved 
and fresh fruits and vegetables and her- 
ticultural and agricultural products 
numbering more than 700 exhibits. The 
car, which was built at the Frisco’s 
shops in Springfield, Mo., has seats for 
80 persons. 


The State of New Jersey has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a complaint attacking the practice 
of railroads serving New York City of 
granting free lighterage and _ trucking 
service, either by inclusion in the regular 
rates or by making allowances therefor, 
on shipments to and from New York 
City. The complaint takes the position 
that this discriminates against the New 
Jersey cities located in the New York 
harbor district and asks the commission 
to require the establishment of rates with 
separately-published charges for lighter- 
age and motor truck service. 


Panama Canal Traffic 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, there were 6,395 transits of the 
Panama canal by commercial vessels, ex- 
clusive of foreign naval vessels paying 
tolls on the basis of displacement tonnage 
(making 18 transits). Fifty-four and 
two-tenths per cent of the 6,395 com- 
mercial transits were by vessels of from 
4,000 to 6,000 net tons, Panama canal 
measurement, 6.4 per cent by vessels 
under 1,000 net tons and 4.7 per cent by 
vessels over 8,000 net tons, including 86 
transits by vessels of over 10,000 net 
tons. The average net tonnage of all 
transits was 4,666. The British ship 
Belgenland of 18,874 net tons, Panama 
canal measurement, was the largest com- 
mercial vessel transiting during the year. 

The United States intercoastal trade, 
which is the largest trade through the 
canal and is restricted to vessels of 
United States registry, made up 29.3 per 
cent of the number of transits through 
the canal in 1929, and accounted for 32.9 
per cent of the net tonnage, Panama 
canal measurement, 33.2 per cent of the 
tolls collected, and 33.0 per cent of the 
cargo carried. The increase in this trade, 
as a whole, has been slight during the 
past five years, due principally to the 
decline of shipments of mineral oils from 
California. This decline has been par- 
ticularly marked in the past two years 
and has offset almost entirely the in- 
creases in other classes of shipping. 


Fruit and Vegetable Shipments 


New York City constitutes the largest 
market in the United States for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, according to a study 
just completed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics into the origin and distribution 
of the 18 principal fresh fruits and 





vegetables produced in the United States 
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tion of the Electric Light’s Golden Jubilee at Dearborn, Mich. 


the Railway Age of October 26. 


in 1928. More than 125,500 cars were 61. . 
unloaded in New York, approximately Every state contributed to the supply Equipment and 
one-fifth of the total number of cars of fresh fruits and vegetables unloaded 
received at 66 principal markets. Chicago in the 66 markets. California, the largest Supplies o1 
ranked second with 64,410 cars; Boston, contributor, furnished 184,225 carloads; ar 
third, with 36,839 cars; Philadelphia, Florida furnished 57,895 carloads; New ———- eq 
fourth, with 34,121; Detroit, fifth, with York, 33,861 carloads; Washington, 32,- ” A 
23,526 and Pittsburgh, sixth, with 21,535 191 carloads; Virginia, 27,553 carloads ; Locomotives 
cars, Maine, 24,600 carloads; Georgia, 24,509 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, the study carloads; Texas, 20,377 carloads, and THe Montour is inquiring for ty in 
showed, have wide distribution, Cleveland Idaho, 17,303 carloads. The unloads or- 2-8-2 type locomotives. - 
and Detroit alone receiving supplies from _iginating in these mine states represented pats - ve 
ae” 5 ns : : , : THe Georcia, ASHBURN, SYLVESTER & ol 
44 states; New York and Chicago from nearly 71 per cent of the total unloads Can co ee P 92.9 + Ay 
43; Boston from 42; Columbus, Ohio, in the 66 markets. = ae SS Cee awe tye 
{ and Cincinnati and Milwaukee from 41; locomotive. 
. Philadelphia, Louisville and Indianapolis Freight Commodity Statistics Tue Mrssovurt Paciric is inquiring or 
A from 40; Pittsburgh, Birmingham and Z ; : five 4-8-2 type locomotives and 25 fre ht 
3 Minneapolis from 39; Atlanta, Jackson- lhe tonnage of revenue freight carried incnmatives 
fi ville, Youngstown, Akron, Toledo and by the Class I railways of the United of 
12 Terre Haute from 38: Buffalo, Newark, States in the second quarter of 1929 Tue SEABOARD Air LINE is now inq 
tg Memphis, Nashville, St. Paul and St. amounted to 607,471,540 tons, an increase ing for five 2-10-0 type locomotives, 
i Louis from 37 and Balitmore, Dayton, of 42,653,110 tons as compared with the 2-8-2 type locomotives and five six-whicel 120 
ri Evansville and New Orleans from 3%. corresponding quarter of 1928, according switching locomotives. In the Railiay ) 
if Fresh fruits and vegetables from Cal- to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Age of October 19 this company was 5( 
i ifornia, Arizona and Washington, the quarterly summary of freight commodity reported as inquiring for 15 locomotives Bri 
study showed, reached all of the 66 Statistics. The sonmage of freight orig- THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & VY _ 
markets, while those from Texas reached maned wae 333,781,188, an increase of 2. has ordered two “three-power” Dicscl- 
65 and those from Florida reached 64. 25,411,572 All commodity groups except electric-battery-locomotives to operate ton 
Fresh fruits and vegetables from ¢ olo- animals and products showed increases from a 3,000-volt trolley, from a Di Sta 
rado and Oregon reached 63 of the both in tonnage originated and tonnage . ‘ : . the 
“at : . pe an , ae engine-driven generator or from a 360- 
principal markets, those from Idaho, 62, carried. The summary for the United | > . , x 
7 Seeten teliene- cell storage battery. Each locomotive will I 
be 47 ft. long, will weigh 248,000 Ib. and 250 
rons Originates — will develop 1,640 brake horse power. The bia, 
ee Scaiianiianain am eee 2 batteries will be of the Exide iron clad Cor 
ae" * ese gvtennionmnnaties —_ type, furnished by the Electric Storag: 7 
192° 22 necreasc ~ . ° 
Products of agriculture 20,420,316 sce. 296 wr 44 401 921 42.738.965 eee Battery Company and will weigh 28,000 tons 
Animals and products eal 16onebsé 91,237 ,11,041,116 11,124,926 d 83,810 lb. The oil-electric engines will be built ee 
Products of forests..........., 26172944 24492242 1'680702 S1'0S7,787 48144788 Zeiss: OY the Ingersoll-Rand Company and th Mat 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. 89,330,377 80,353,959 8,976,418 174,565,923 155,824,407 18,741,516 electrical apparatus by the General Fle~- 
All L. C. L. freight 9,265,092 9,251,110 13,982 16,029,946 15,680,915 349,031 tric Company. These locomotives are ior ro 
Total 333,781,188 308,369,616 25,411,572 607,471,540 564,818,430 42,653,110 service between Hoboken, N. J., and Se- ia 
caucus, N. J. Inquiry for this equipment 
. = was reported in the Ratlway Age of Sep- 
. or 2 
. tember 21. T 
. with 
Passenger Cars si 
Tue Muissourt PAaciric is inquiring for bloc 
10 all-steel parlor-coaches, 6 dining-parlor teen 
cars and 3 dining-club cars. Shay 
light 
. ‘ | 
Freight Cars -” 
THe WestTeRN ELectric CoMPANY 1s ‘ 
inquiring for 15 flat cars of 100 tons , 
capacity. T 
THE TRANSCONTINENTAL Ort Compan) all 
has ordered 100 tank cars from_ thé press 
American Car & Foundry Compan) T 
Tue Missouri Paciric is inquiring for & P 
1,250 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity, |.000 Crar 
hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity an! 35 &M 
steel underframe caboose cars. 
Tue Nationat Rattways oF Mr «100 Di 
have ordered 600 standard gage box ~ars TOR 
and 200 gondola cars from the Stan ard mont 
r\ / —" . Steel Car Company. An order was ‘Iso the ; 
Z - given to the same builder for 240 se\. ©! hub 
~ us ¢ r trucks for standard gage cars. rece: 
- 1 i ‘ ’ Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. |. \vls ween. 
oe has ordered 10 steel underframes for a 
The Reconstructed Train Which Carried President Hoover and Thomas A. caboose cars from the Canton Car ‘om- aa 
Edison Over the Grand Trunk Western to Smiths Creek for the Celebra- pany. Inquiry for this was reporte! ™ with 
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THe SKEtLy Or Company is inquiring 
two tank cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


HE CHEVROLET Motor Company has 

ered 20 hopper cars from the Stand- 
Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 

ipment was reported in the Ratiway 
of October 26. 


HE ANGLO-MExICAN PETROLEUM CoM- 
y, Ltp., has ordered six single-com- 
ment tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity 
five triple compartment tank cars 
0,000 gal. capacity from the General 
rican Tank Car Corporation. 


Iron and Steel 


E SOUTHERN is inquiring for 600 tons 
eel for use in Georgia. 


E SOUTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 
0 tons of rail. 


ig DELAWARE & Hupson has ordered 
250 tons of steel from the American 


Bridge Company. 


te Union Pactric has ordered 1,500 
tons of structural steel for the Union 
Station building at Omaha, Neb., from 
the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Tue BarttrmorE & Ouro has ordered 
250 tons of steel for a bridge at Colum- 
bia, Ohio, from the American Bridge 
Company. 

THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 15,000 
tons of steel for station work at West 
Philadelphia, Pa., from the McClintic- 
Marshall Company and has ordered 500 
tons for transmission towers from the 
American Bridge Company. 


Signaling 


Tue ReapiInc CoMpPpaANy has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of automatic 
block signals on its line between Six- 
teenth street, Philadelphia, Pa, and 
Shawmut, six miles, double track. Color- 
light signals will be used. The order 
includes 50 switch indicators. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tre CHicaco, Burtincton & QumINncy 


juiring for a 1,500-ton hydraulic 


for reshaping angles. 


Cuicaco, MitwaAuKEeE, St. PAu 
Fic has ordered a 25-ton gantry 
from the Milwaukee Electric Crane 
iufacturing Corporation. 


Dr ‘OUNTABLE WHEELS FoR SECTION Mo- 
TOR ‘ Aars.—A folder issued by the Fair- 
mont Railway Motors, Inc.,: describes 
the n-w demountable wheels with bolted 
hub ‘or section motor cars, which have 
rece: ly been put on the market by this 
comp:ny. In addition to the advantages 
resul: ng from their use, which are men- 
tione:. numerous illustrations show vari- 
ous types of motor cars already equipped 
with ‘his wheel. 
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Supply Trade 








The American Cable Company has 
moved its Chicago offices to the Daily 
News building, Room 1765, 400 West 
Madison street. 


The Ball Railroad Time Service has 
moved its Chicago office to suite 914, 
Garland building, 58 East Washington 
street. 


The St. Louis district sales office of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
has been moved from 611 Olive street 
to 1914 Washington avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


The Murry Jacobs Company, 544 
South Pedro street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
now represents the Reading Chain & 
Block Corporation in southern Califor- 
nia. Harry T. Lynam is in charge of 
the Los Angeles office. 


W. J. Schlacks, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Locomotor Company, has 
been appointed railroad representative of 
the Barber Asphalt Company for the 
territory west, south, and southwest of 
St. Louis, with headquarters in the In- 
ternational Office building at St. Louis. 


L. A. Hopkins, president of Hopkins- 
Benedict Company, Chicago, has sold 
his interest in this company to his bro- 
ther C. C. Hopkins, who is now presi- 
dent and sole owner of the company. 
This firm acts as the railroad sales 
division of the Sisalkraft Company and 
district sales agents for the Boss Bolt 
& Nut Company, besides handling a 
varied line of railroad supplies. 


The American Locomotive Company, 
has acquired control of the McIntosh & 
Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. Y., as 
was reported in the Ratlway Age oi 
November 2. The McIntosh & Sey- 
mour Corporation has manufactured 
Diesel engines for marine, stationary 
and transportation use since 1914. It is 
understood that the corporation will 
continue to operate under the present 
management, but as a_ subsidiary of 
the American Locomotive Company, 
and that no new financing would be re- 
quired on the part of the American 
Locomotive Company. The two com- 
panies already have collaborated on the 
design and production of an oil-electric 
passenger locomotive. 


The Miller Train Control Corporation, 
Staunton, Va., has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the manufacture 
and sale of the Miller “Trafilator,” an 
electro-magnetic device for automatical- 
ly controlling traffic signal lights at 
street and highway intersections and 
railroad grade crossings. The “Trafil- 
ator” employs the principle used in the 
Miller induction system of automatic 
train control. A detector unit, installed 
out of sight below the surface of the 
highway, is so affected by the passage 


over it of the iron and steel in a vehicle 
as to operate a relay and reverse a traffic 
light’ signal in accordance with prede- 
termined timing arrangement. 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has decided to exercise an option which 
it has held for the past several months 
on the properties of the Columbia Steel 
Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. The 
Columbia Company has plants at Pitts- 
burgh and Torrance, Cal., also at Port- 
land, Ore., and properties in Utah. The 
purchase of the Columbia properties has 
been determined upon by the United 
States Steel Corporation to provide a 
plant of its own on the Pacific Coast 
for supplying the increasing demands 
for steel of various kinds and to provide 
increased facilities in that locality. The 
present annual ingot capacity of the 
Columbia Company is 340,000 gross tons 
which is converted into a relatively 
narrow range of finished products. The 
properties are to be purchased at about 
$46,630,000 on February 1, 1930. The 
United States Steel Corporation’s earn- 
ings for the first nine months of 1929 
were 15.82 per cent upon the common 
shares out-standing as compared with 
8.17 per cent for the same period of 
1928, and an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent was recently voted upon the com- 
mon stock. The corporation’s plants 
are operating at &2 per cent of their ingot 
capacity at the present time. 


Frank H. Crawford, western manager 
of railway sales of the industrial finishes 
division, of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, at Chicago, who has been 
promoted to eastern manager of trans- 
portation sales, having jurisdiction over 
railway, aviation and marine activities, 


Frank H. Crawford 


with headquarters at Parlin, N. J., was 
born on November 23, 1889, at Bristol, 
S. D. He was educated at River Falls, 
Wis., high school and the Wisconsin 
State Teachers College. After spending 
a few months with the Great Northern 
and three years in the wholesale hardware 
business at St. Paul, Mr. Crawford en- 
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tered the employ of the E, I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company in July, 1916, as an 
explosive salesman in Kentucky. He 
joined the army air service in 1917 and 
was discharged early in 1919, returning 
then to the duPont Company as an indus- 
trial salesman in the chemical products 
division. In March, 1924, he entered the 
railway sales department at Parlin, was 
transferred to Chicago in March, 1925, 
and appointed western manager railway 
sales December 1, 1925, which position 
he held until his recent promotion as 
above noted. 


Obituary 


Alexander L. Schuhl, manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, died on Octo- 
ber 20, after an illness of only a few 
days. Mr. Schuhl was born in Phila- 
delphia on May 25, 1884. He joined 
the sales organization of the Independ- 
ent Pneumatic Tool Company in 1917 
and was appointed manager of the Phil- 
adelphia office in 1924. 


Adolph F. Stark, vice-president of the 
Economy Arch Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
died suddenly of heart disease at To- 
peka, Kan., on October 22. Mr. Stark 
served an apprenticeship as mechanist 
and worked at this trade in many parts 
of the United States. In 1917 he be- 
came associated with the Locomotive 
Pulverized Fuel Company as service ex- 
pert, continuing in this capacity with 
that company and its successor, the 
Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
until 1921, when be became vice-presi- 
dent of the Economy Equipment Cor- 
poration. He continued in that position 
until 1927 and since that time served as 
vice-president of the Economy Arch 
Company. 


Trade Publications 


PortaB_e Evecrric Toots—Catalog No. 
897, issued by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, is a 64-page pamphlet 
describing electric drills, reamers, screw 
drivers, nut runners, stud setters and 
tappers, grinders, buffers and sanders, 
which this company manufactures under 
the trade name of Hicycle portable elec- 
tric tools. For their operation a current 
having a frequency of 180 cycles, is used 
to secure a rotor speed of 10,800 r.p.m., 
thus enabling a marked reduction to be 
made in the weight of the tools. 


Gas-Etectric Ratitcars AND Locomo- 
tives.—Mack railcars and locomotives 
designed in co-operation with railroad 
engineers and operating authorities, car 
builders and electric equipment manufac- 
turers are described and illustrated in a 
9-in. by 12-in. catalogue issued by Mack 
Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York. 
These railcars and locomotives are pro- 
duced expressly for railway service and 
are heavy-duty in character. The railcars 
are produced in three standard sizes: 
Light switching locomotives in three 
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sizes, and industrial locomotives in two 
sizes. The power plants, control equip- 
ment and traction trucks being self-con- 
tained, the railcar equipment can readily 
be installed in existing coaches or new 
cars built to individual specifications. 


Hatt System or Coorinc.—The Hall 
system of cooling, relating particularly 
to a cooling or refrigerating system 
especially adaptable for use in railroad 
and Pullman coaches and dining cars, is 
described and illustrated in an 18-page 
catalogue issued by the Arctic-Aire 
Company, Inc., Munsey Building, Balti- 
more, Md. This system of cooling, 
which is so designed that it operates off 
the present lighting circuit now used on 
passenger and Pullman coaches, pro- 
vides for the use of a compression type 
of refrigerating unit to supply a suitable 
liquid refrigerant to the evaporator sur- 
rounding that portion of the supply pipe 
from which the drinking water is drawn 
off. 


Screw THreap STANDARDIZATION.—This 
four-page brochure, by W. E. Sharp, 
was first prepared at the request of 
Columbia University, but subsequently 
received wide distribution at other col- 
leges and universities. It sketches briefly 
the history of screw thread standardiza- 
tion from April 21, 1864, when William 
Sellers, president of Franklin Institute 
of the State of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on “A System of Screw Threads 
and Nuts”, which was subsequently pub- 
lished in the Journal of the institute. 
The “Sellers’” thread, which came to be 
known as the “U. S. Thread”, came into 
general use through its wide adoption 
by American railroads and (1868) by the 
United States Navy. Following the 
World War, great impetus was given 
the system’s development by the work 
of the National Screw Thread Com- 
mission (authorized by Congress July 16, 
1919—H R 10852), which interested itself 
particularly in greater precision and more 
sharply drawn lines of tolerance limita- 
tions with a view to greater interchange- 
ability of bolted parts. Adoption of the 
Commission’s report by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
American Railway Association, the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, etc., is 
mentioned. The history concludes with a 
brief description of the “Grip Nut” 
(invented 22 years ago), a lock nut 
which has full U. S. Standard threads, 
and whose locking power is built into 
it during manufacture by especially 
developed and improved automatic ma- 
chinery. The author is of the opinion 
that the adoption of the American 
National Standard, recently promulgated 
by the National Screw Thread Commis- 
sion, will give rise to some confusion, 
due to the multiplicity of wrench open- 
ings required in the concurrent use of 
the two standards, United States and 
American National, identical in thread 
form but differing in external dimensions. 
The brochure is published by Grip Nut 
Company, 5917 South Western avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Construction 





CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Nicholson Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City, for ‘he 
construction of a coal storage plant at 
Caven Point, Jersey City, N. J., a: a 
total cost of $56,500. 


DetawarE & Hupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York jias 
approved plans for the elimination of 
the Currier Corners-Fort Amherst hi ch- 
way grade crossing in Crown Point, ) ew 
York. 


Erre-PENNSYLVANIA.—General plans for 
the elimination of the Black Creek-}el- 
fast highway grade crossing of thiese 
companies’ tracks in Belfast, N. Y., have 
been approved by the Public Servic 
Commission of New York. - 


GrEAt NorRTHERN.—A contract for the 
construction of a water supply reser- 
voir at Bainville, Mont. has _ been 
awarded to A. Guthrie & Co., St. Paul. 
Minn. The reservoir, which will be 150 
ft. wide, 1,500 ft. long and about 20 ft. 
deep, involves the excavation of approxi- 
mately 100,000 cu. yd. of material. 


LenicH & New ENGLAND.—A contract 
has been awarded to the M. A. Long 
Company of Baltimore, Md., for the 
construction of an office building at Allen 
town, Pa. : 


Missourt Paciric.—This company has 
awarded to the M. A. Long Company, 
Baltimore, Md., a contract for the con- 
struction of a grain elevator betweei 
Martin avenue and the Missouri Pacific 
southwest junction yard at Kansas City, 
Mo. The approximate cost is $145,000. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Approval has 
been given by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York to this company 
to make changes in its general signal 
system in connection with the elimination 
of the Austin, Amherst, Tonawanda and 
other street crossings of the Erie, Cana- 
dian National, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and New York Central in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The additional cost of the 
work, estimated at $50,000, together with 
the cost of a proposed interlocking signal 
system, is to be borne by the New York 
Central. Additional work, if any, to 
provide facilities for the other railroads 
will be as hereafter determined by the 
Commission. The Commission also ap- 
proved detailed plans and estimate: 0! 
cost totaling $1,300,100 covermg the cost 
of track changes on the New ‘ork 
Central, Erie and Canadian Nationa’, but 
exclusive of signal and telephone work 
for the Erie. 


NorTHERN ALBERTA.—Announcem: 
made in Montreal, jointly by Sir I -nry 
Thornton and E. W. Beatty, presic ts. 
respectively, of the Canadian Nationa and 
Canadian Pacific, of the branch line pro- 
gram to be commenced in 1930 by the 
Northern Alberta Railways. The ‘¢s' 
dents of the two systems, which j tly 
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the Alberta Railways, point out that 
under the agreement for acquisition the 
purchasers undertook to build within five 
years 60 miles of branch lines, in addition 
to ‘he branches under construction by 
the government of Alberta at the time 
the ourchase was made. To meet the traffic 
need: of the district, and in fulfilment of 
state nents previously made, the directors 
of tie Northern Alberta Railways have, 
ther: ‘ore decided to recommend to the gov- 
ernment and to the directors of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, the commencement in 1930 of 
a linc from Hythe to Rolla, a distance of 
50 miles, and from Fairview westerly, 
a distance of 15 miles. In addition, the 
Northern Alberta Railways will, during 
the coming year, undertake to investigate 
the iraffic possibilities of an extension 
rom Spirit River and from a point 
at or near Grimshaw to serve the Battle 
River district, in which considerable 
settlement has taken place. 


west 


Pere MARQUETTE.—A contract has been 
let to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, 
Chicago, for the installation of an elec- 
tric locomotive coaler at St. Thomas, 
Ont 


PrrrssurGH & West Vircinta.—C. V. 
Burnside, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Finance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has submitted a proposed 
report recommending that the commission 
authorize the construction of this com- 
pany’s proposed line from a point on its 
Connellsville extension near its crossing 
of Pigeon Creek, to Baird, Pa., on the 
Donora Southern, 6 miles. 


Union Paciric.—Company forces have 
undertaken the installation of an 85-ft. 
turntable at Lincoln, Neb., at a cost of 
about $27,000, to replace a smaller turn- 
table. Company forces have also begun 
the construction of an overhead crossing 
at Parco, Wyo., which will require the 
expenditure of $27,000. A contract for 
the construction of a new freight and 
passenger station at Julesburg, Colo., at 
a cost of about $38,000 has been awarded 
to H. E. Schraven, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
A contract has been let to Mont J. 
Green, Manhattan, Kan., for. the con- 
struction of five maintenance of way 
dwellings between Upland, Kan., and 
Hastings, Neb. 


The Merchants Limited in the Electri- 
fied Zone of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
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BAttimMorE & On10.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized various subsidiaries of the 
B. & O. to issue bonds to be delivered 
to the B. & O. or its nominee in partial 
payment of advances for capital purposes, 
as follows: Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, $848,000; Schuylkill River East 
Side, $702,000; Baltimore & Ohio in 
Pennsylvania, $644,000; Coal & Coke, 
$95,000; Pittsburgh Junction, $21,500; 
Quemahoning Branch, $435,000; Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern, $4,565,500; 
Washington County, $4,000; Pittsburgh & 
Western, $533,500; Confluence & Oakland, 
$3,500; Ohio & Little Kanawha, $101,000; 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore, $224,- 
000; Fairmont, Morgantowr. & Pitts- 
burgh, $153,500; Baltimore & Philadelphia, 
$55,500; Toledo & Cincinnati, $1,483,000. 
The Baltimore & Ohio also was author- 
ized to issue for pledge $1,483,000 for 
Toledo-Cincinnati division first-lien and 
refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


Boston & Matne.—Stock.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized an issue of $7,500,000 of 7 per cent 
prior-preference stock, to be exchanged 
for the company’s mortgage bonds at 
the rate of five shares of stock for each 
$500 principal amount of bonds. 


BurFraLo, RocHester & PittspurGH.— 
Special Argument Asked by D. & H. D»- 
nied.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has denied a petition filed by the 
Delaware & Hudson for a special argu- 
ment on its motion that the commission 
dismiss the proceedings on the application 
of the Baltimore & Ohio for authority to 
acquire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. 


CuHicaco, MiLwAuKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Reorganization Plan—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
issued a finding of probable jurisdiction 
on an application of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a review of a 
decision of the district court for the 
northern district of Illinois, which had 
held invalid conditions attached by the 
commission to its order authorizing the 
issuance of securities in connection with 
the reorganization. One of the condi- 
tions was that the company should not 
pay any underwriting fee. 


FarrcHIL>D & NortH-EAstern.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon its line from Fairchild, Wis., to 
Greenwood, Wis., 23.5 miles, provided no 
offer for its purchase equivalent at least 
to its junk value is made therefor. 


GosHEN & Deckertown.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to extend from 
November 1, 1929, to November 1, 1979, 
the maturity of $60,000 of its second mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds. 


Hitt Crry.—Sale of Road—This 25- 
mile railroad the abandonment of which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized on December 22, 1928, has 
been sold by Armour & Co., to the Hill 
City Community, a group headed by 
Thomas Brusegard of Hill City, Minn. 
for $25,000. 


Hutt Ciry.—A bandonment.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has set aside 
its order permitting the abandonment of 
the line of this company extending from 
Mississippi Jct., Minn., to Hill City, 17.5 
miles, residents of the latter community 
having acquired the property from its 
former owners with the purpose of main- 
taining service. 


Lowett & SoutHern.—Stock.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $200,000 of stock, for the purpose 
of financing the construction of its pro- 
posed line. 


MERIDIAN & BicBEE RIver.—A cquisition. 
—An application has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire and operate a logging 
road from Cliff Williams to Crandall, 
Miss., 25 miles, by lease from S. A. 
Neville. 


MERIDIAN & BicBee River.—Securities. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $600,000 of common stock and 
$1,500,000 of 6 per cent ten-year bonds to 
finance the construction of its line from 
Meridian to Myrtlewood, Ala. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Bonds.—In an ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this company asks authority to 
guarantee $6,735,000 of 50-year 5 per cent 
bonds to be issued by the Canada South- 
ern and to be taken by the applicant at 
par for advances. 


New Orteans GreEAT NORTHERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


‘for authority to abandon a branch line 


from Covington Junction to Folsom, La., 
12.2 miles. 


New York, Caicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
Notes.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on November 6 authorized this 
company to issue a promissory note or 
notes for $20,000,000 to be sold at not 
less than 98 and interest and the pro- 
ceeds to be used to purchase from the 
Alleghany Corporation certificates of de- 
posit for Wheeling & Lake Erie capital 
stock which is deposited with a trustee 
pending decision by the commission as to 
the ultimate disposition of the control 
of the Wheeling. The authority was 
granted on the express condition that the 
Nickel Plate shall not, except by author- 
ization of the commission, attempt to ex- 
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ercise through the ownership of the cer- 
tificates, any control over the affairs of 
the Wheeling. Commissioner Eastman 
dissented. Commissioner Woodlock, in a 
concurring opinion, expressed the opinion 
that it is highly desirable that the owner- 
ship of the entire beneficial interest in the 
stocks of the Wheeling shall be lodged 
in a carrier over which the commission 
has supervision “in view of the doubt sur- 
rounding the degree of control, if any, 
which we could exercise over the Alle- 
ghany Corporation in this matter.” 


PENNROAD CorPORATION.—Control of P. 
& W. V.—lIt is reported, but not as-yet 
officially confirmed, that this corporation 
the voting trustees of which are officers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has acquired 
the holdings of the Taplin brothers in the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, which would 
involve control of that property. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an order ap- 
proving the purchase of $2,000,000 of stock 
of the New York & Long Branch at par 
which will give it a one-half interest with 
the Central of New Jersey. The Penn- 
sylvania in its application says it does not 
concede the jurisdiction of the commission 
in the matter but that its application is 
filed in order to obtain action by the 
commission on the pending application of 
the N. Y. & L. B. for authority to issue 
‘the stock to reimburse the Pennsylvania 
and the Central for advances. 


Sr. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to nominally issue $1,841,000 of first 
terminal and unifying mortgage bonds, to 
reimburse the treasury in part for ad- 
vances for additions and betterments on 


leased lines. 


Wueetrnc & LaKxe Enre.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue and sell at 94 and interest 
$409,000 of 5 per cent refunding mort- 
gage bonds for the purpose of taking up 
an equal amount of extension and im- 
provement mortgage bonds to be deposited 
with the trustee of the refunding mort- 
gage as collateral security. 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Ordinary, $2.00, 
semi-annually; Ordinary, extra, $1.50, both pay- 
able December 27 to holders of record November 
27; Preferred, $2.00, semi-annually, Preferred, 
extra, $1.50, both payable February 13 to holders 
of record January 10. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, pay- 
able December 20 to holders of record November 
26.. 
Georgia Southern & Florida.—First Preferred, 
$2.50, semi-annually; Second Preferred, $2.50, 
semi-annually, both payable November 27 to 
holders of record November 13. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Common, 
$1.50, quarterly; Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, both 
payable January 2 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 15. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 6 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 125.73 126.78 123.38 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds... 91.37 91.38 94.37 
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Southern Pacific Reorganizes Traffic Department 


The executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, at a meeting at 
New York on Oetober 31, approved the 
complete reorganization of the traffic 
department of the railroads which make 
up that sytsem in order to effect im- 
proved co-ordination of the activities of 
the various units and to adopt uniform 
policies in the supervision and develop- 
ment of traffic. The changes, which be- 
came effective on November 1, involve 27 
traffic officers and include the creation of 
three new vice-presidencies, one for the 
direction of freight traffic and one for the 
direction of passenger traffic on the sys- 
tem and a third for the direction of both 
freight and passenger traffic on the lines 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

In addition to the creation of the 
positions of general freight traffic mana- 
ger and general passenger traffic mana- 
ger for the Pacific lines, that territory 
has been divided into three districts, 
with freight traffic manager and passenger 
traffic manager in charge of each and a 
freight traffic manager and a passenger 
trafic manager at Chicago. Under the 
vice-president and traffic manager of the 
Texas and Louisiana lines there has been 
placed a freight traffic manager and a 
passenger traffic manager. The solicita- 
tion and development of traffic in the 
eastern territory will be taken care of by 
officers who will have the titles of general 
eastern freight agent and general eastern 
passenger agent at New York. 

J. T. Saunders, freight traffic manager 
of the Pacific lines, and F. S. McGinnis, 
passenger traffic manager of those lines, 
both with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., have been appointed vice- 
presidents in charge of freight traffic 
and passenger traffic respectively of the 
Southern Pacific system and the South- 
ern Pacific Steamship Lines with offices 
at San Francisco and Houston, Tex. 
They will have general supervision and 
control over the traffic of those com- 
panies, the solicitation and development 
of traffic interchanged with other com- 
panies and the establishment of rates 
and divisions incident thereto. C. S. Fay, 
trafic manager of the lines in Texas 
and Louisiana, has been appointed vice- 
president and traffic manager of those 
lines and will have immediate super- 
vision and charge of both freight and 
passenger traffic, with headquarters as 
before at Houston. 

H. A. Hinshaw, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Pacific lines, has 
been promoted to general freight traffic 
manager of those lines, with head- 
quarters as before at San Francisco. 
E. W. Clapp, traffic manager for the 
system at Cliicago, has been appointed 
general passenger traffic manager of the 
Pacific lines, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. 

H. C. Hallmark, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, has been promoted to assis- 


tant general freight traffic manager, \ +h 
headquarters as before at San Franci o. 
M. A. Cummings, general freight av st 
at San Francisco, F. E. Scott, assis »; 
freight traffic manager at Los Ang: «s. 
Cal, and J. H. Mulchay, assis: 1 
freight traffic manager at Portland, ( «. 
have been promoted to freight tr: fic 
managers at those respective points. F. 
H. Plaisted, now freight traffic man: ser 
at Chicago, will continue in that p. si- 
tion. C. T. Collett, freight assistan. at 
Chicago, has been promoted to a:<is- 
tant freight traffic manager at that 
point. O. P. Bartlett, passenger assis- 
tant at Chicago, has been promoted to 
passenger traffic manager at the same 
point. Mr. Plaisted and Mr. Bartlett 
will have supervision and control of the 
solicitation and development of freight 
and passenger traffic in the middle 
western and eastern territory. H. W. 
Klein, assistant general freight agent, 
has been promoted to general freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at San 
Francisco. L,. C. Zimmerman, assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., has been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco, and he has 
been succeeded by A. M. Levy, who has 
been transferred from the position of 
assistant general freight agent at El Paso, 
Tex. W. H. Francis has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at EI 
Paso to replace Mr. Levy. S. C. Chiles, 
general agent of the freight department, 
and H. H. Gray, general agent of the 
passenger department, at New York, 
have been appointed general eastern 
freight agent and general eastern pas- 
senger agent respectively, with head- 
quarters as before at New York. 

F. C. Lathrop, assistant passenger 
trafic manager at San Francisco, C. L. 
McFaul, assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager at Los Angeles, and J. A. Ormandy 
assistant passenger traffic manager at 
Portland, have been appointed pass- 
enger traffic managers, with  head- 
quarters at the same respective points. 
N. Kinell, assistant passenger traffic 
manager, and F. E. Watson, general 
passenger agent, have been promo! :d to 
assistant general passenger traffic ™an- 
agers, with headquarters as bef: 
San Francisco. J. E. Warren has een 
appointed assistant to the genera’ pas- 
senger trafic manager, with ad- 
quarters at San Francisco. 

S. G. Reed, assistant traffic ma ager 
in charge of freight on the Texa and 
Louisiana lines, has been app ted 
freight traffic manager of those nes, 
with headquarters as before at He -ton. 
J. T. Monroe, assistant traffic m: iger 
in charge of passenger traffic, ha’ ee? 
appointed passenger traffic ma’ get, 
with headquarters at Houston. .G. 
Beard, general freight agent, has ce" 
promoted to assistant freight ‘« 
manager, with headquarters as bei 
Houston. 
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Executive 
A Correction 


error was made in the headline 
of an article in the Railway Age of 
October 12, regarding official changes on 
the Chicago Great Western. The error 
was in the statement that Samuel M. 
elton retired as chairman of the board. 
Mr. Felton was elected chairman of the 
board at the annual meeting of the 
company last April, and continues in that 
capacity. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


M. Peterzon, district auditor on the 
Southern Pacific, has been promoted to 
assistant auditor of disbursements, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


Operating 


A. R. Savage has been appointed 
superintendent of mine service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters 
at Mulberry, Fla. 


J. H. Michaeli has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Safety Refrigeration, Inc., with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn. G. C. 
Coffee has been appointed superintend- 
ent of refrigeration, with headquarters 
at the same point. 


D. A. Day has been appointed super- 
ntendent of car service of the Michi- 
gan.Central and the Chicago, Kalama- 
zoo & Saginaw, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y. E. §. Jackson and G. C. 
Barnum have been appointed assistant 
superintendents of car service, with 
headquarters in the same city. 


W. C. Baker, assistant superintendent 
of the St. Louis division of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of that division, with head- 
quarters as before at Washington, Ind. 
Mr. Baker succeeds C. G. Stevens, who 
has been transferred to the Newark di- 
vision, with headquarters at Newark, 
Ohio, where he replaces H. R. Gibson, 
who has been transferred to the Monon- 
gah division, with headquarters at Graf- 
ton, W. Va. Mr. Gibson succeeds T. K. 
Faherty, who has been transferred to 
the Akron division, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio, to replace H. G. Kruse, 
who has been assigned to other duties 
because of ill health. 


Joseph R. Cameron, who has retired 


as assistant general manager of the 
Wesiern region of the Canadian Nation- 
al, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. 
L., hos completed 47 years of railway 
sery He was born at Truro, N. S., 


on \ yember 5, 1865, and attended the 
Mod<i School in that city. In 1882 he 
entered railway service on the Canadian 
Pacific in Manitoba and four years later 
he became connected with the Northern 
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Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., and then at 
Grand Forks, N. D. In 1902 Mr. Cam- 
eron was appointed superintendent of 
the lines of the Canadian Northern 
(now part of the Canadian National) un- 
der construction, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, and in 1906 he was promoted 
to superintendent in the operating de- 
partment at Port Arthur, Ont. He was 
further promoted to general superintend- 
ent of the Western lines at Winnipeg in 
1908 and in 1911 he was promoted to as- 
sistant general manager, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. On September 
1, 1920, Mr. Cameron was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Canadian 
National at Vancouver, a position he 
held until his retirement. 


Traffic 


H. G. Feth, assistant to the general 
freight agent of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 


William G. Klein, grain and flour 
agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis & Omaha, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the freight department at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Clarence E. Collins 
has heen appointed grain and fiour agent 
at Minneapolis, succeeding Mr. Klein. 


L. A. Clapp, division freight agent of 
the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed division freight and passenger 
agent at Corning, N. Y., succeeding R. 
K. Horton, promoted. F. E. McGrath, 
division freight agent at New York, will 
succeed Mr. Clapp as division freight 
agent at Albany. He will in turn be re- 
placed by H. J. French, Jr. 


In order that the increasing volume of 
milk transported over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania may be more efficiently 
handled the following changes have been 
made in the milk traffic department. W. 
L. Buchanan, milk traffic agent, will 
continue to have his headquarters in 
Philadelphia. He will conduct the work 
in the Eastern region and the New York 
Zone, and will exercise general supervi- 
sion over activities of the entire system. 
C. D. Lechliter has been appointed milk 
freight agent of the Central region with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. 
P. Bates will occupy a similar position 
with jurisdiction over the Western 
region, with headquarters at Chicago. 
The two latter positions are newly 
created. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


John F. Murray, recently appointed 
engineer in charge of the Baltimore im- 
provements of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., resigned 
from the service of that road on Octo- 
ber 16. 
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Douglas M. Burckett, who has been 
appointed electrical engineer of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., was born on December 
18, 1895, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
educated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and entered railway 
service in January, 1926, as assisstant 
engineer for the Great Northern at 
Seattle, Wash. He served in that cap- 
acity until January, 1929, when he was 
appointed assistant electrical engineer 
of the Great Northern at the same 
point. During the period Mr. Burckett 





Douglas M. Burckett 


served as assistant engineer he was in 
charge of the design and constructidn 
of all catenary and transmission line 
work of the 72 route miles of main line 
electrification on the Cascade division. 
This work included the electrification 
and servicing of the new eight mile 
tunnel through the Cascades which was 
opened in January of this year. Mr. 
Burckett was appointed electrical en- 
gineer of the Boston & Maine on Octo- 
ber 15, 1929, in charge of the design and 
putting into service of all electrical and 
mechanical projects. Prior to entering 
the service of the Great Northern, Mr. 
Burckett had been identified with the 
Sydney E. Jenkins Co. in making electri- 
fication studies for the Canadian Pacific. 


Purchases and Stores 


John E. Mahaney, who has been ap- 
pointed general supervisor of stores of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking 
Valley and the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been connected with railway purchasing 
and stores departments, principally in 
the west, for 35 years. He was born 
at St. Paul, Minn., on December 23, 
1875, and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. On November 22, 
1894, he obtained his first railway experi- 
tence as a counter boy in the general 
store department of the Minneapolis, St. 
‘Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. Five years 
later he became general foreman in the 
store department of the Eastern Minne- 
sota (now part of the Great Northern) 
at West Superior, Wis. From 1901 to 
1916, Mr. Mahaney served successively 
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as storekeeper for the Soo line at Glad- 
stone, Mich., foreman in the stores de- 
partment of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, storekeeper on 
the Southern Pacific at Sacramento, Cal., 
storekeeper 


of the Oregon- 


general 





John E, Mahaney 


Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company at Portland, Ore., purchasing 
agent of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, the Oregon Trunk, the Oregon 
Electric and the United Railways at the 
same point and general storekeeper of 
the Norfolk & Southern at Berkley, Va. 
During 1918 and 1919 he acted as super- 
visor of stores of the Northwestern 
region of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration and he was then appointed 
general storekeeper of the Seaboard Air 


ores 1t 
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Line, with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
Va. Mr. Mahaney became superinten- 
dent of stores of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va., in 
May, 1921, a position he held until his 
promotion to general supervisor of stores 
of that road, the Hocking Valley and 
the Pere Marquette on November 1. 


Obituary 


J. D. Mansfield, general freight agent 
of the Western Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Cal., died in that 
city on October 25. 


Joseph H. Settle, division passenger 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., 
died in that city on November 2 after 
a short illness. 


Robert J. Cary, vice-president and 
general counsel of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at New York, died of 
heart disease at his home in that city on 
November 6. 


Charles C. Gignoux, assistant super- 
visor of agriculture of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore., died in that city on October 
27. 


Eugene M. Young, superintendent of 
the McCloud River railroad, with head- 
quarters at McCloud, Cal., died in 
Berkeley, Cal., on October 28. Mr. 
Young had been in the service of the 
McCloud River for 29 years. 








November 9, 1929 


B. H. Layne, 


trainmaster of he 


Arkansas division of the Missouri [:<;- 
fic, with headquarters at Little Rick 


Ark., died at his home in that city on 
October 8, after a short illness. r. 
Layne was promoted to trainmaster at 
Little Rock on July 1, 1928, after hay ng 
served the Missouri Pacific as t |e- 
grapher and dispatcher since 1904. 


Sylvester S. Bliss, assistant treast-er 
of the New York Central, with he.d- 
quarters at New York, died of pneu- 
monia at his home in Tarrytown, N. y, 
on November 1. Mr. Bliss had ben 
connected with the New York Centra! 
since January, 1887, when he entered the 
service of that company as a clerk jin 
the paymaster’s office. He later served 
as cashier, being appointed assisiant 
treasurer of the road in 1928. 


U. S. Steet Propucts aAnpd Punprica- 
TIONS.—The United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, 71 Broadway, New York, presents 
in a 52-page pamphlet the following in- 
formation concerning its subsidiary man- 
ufacturing companies: Products and by- 
products manufactured location and ad- 
dresses of sales offices; location and ad- 
dresses of warehouses; publications de- 
scriptive of products; description of edu- 
cational motion pictures, and an alphabet- 
ical index of products. No attempt is 
made to cover the more specialized or 
detailed products or processes of any of 
the companies, but the lists are represen- 
tative of the type and character of com- 
modities made. 
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Inspecting an Oil-Electric Locomotive, Built Jointly by the W estinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company ani the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, for Switching Ladle Cars 


Left to right: W. E. Sylvester, Canadian National; John Dixon, chief engineer, William Beardmore & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland; G. B. Ka 


research engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. ; Herr, vice-president, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 


itz, 


B. Brooks, 
“ w. R. 


chief of motive power, Canadian National; G. H. Froebel, assistant director of heavy traction, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; D. 


Morgan, Westinghouse International Co.; R. G. Gage, chief electrical engineer, Canadian National; N. 
D. C. Hershberger, general engi neer and T. C. Wurts, head, heavy traction section, Westinghouse Ele: 


vice-president Canadian Westinghouse Co.; 


Manufacturing Co 


H. U. Siart. 


Storer, consulting engineer; & 
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